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S art a luxury which should be discarded 
| in war-time? Is it only a means of 
providing pleasure of a particular kind 
to a fastidious few? Or is it only a means 
_ of providing livelihood for men and women 
with no economic utility who had better 
at all times be employed in some useful 
occupation and who in war-times should 
not be tolerated to continue their pleasant 
_ dalliance with aesthetic delights but who 

should be turned into soldiers and sailors 
and munition makers? 

Recently I heard of an artist who is 
worrying himself sick because he imagines 
that he is of no use to his country in the 
present war. That such a fine foolish 
thought should occur to him as it has 
eccurred very often to a great many of us, 
is evidence of the overpowering effect of 
war, which, with austere command, conse- 
erates us to a stern business and a solemn 
purpose. It is proof that in war-time we 
are apt to think more sentimentally than 

clearly. Art is not a luxury in spite of the 
fact that, according to its nature and 
function, it exists to give us “‘a special kind 
| of pleasure.” 

There are two reasons why the conser- 
-yation of art at its source—in the heart 
(of the artist—should be an important part 
of our war preparations. In the first place 
-we need the pleasure which the beauty of 
. art can bring to refresh us when we are tired 
(and to cheer us when we are dispirited and 
‘discouraged. Men cannot “‘keep on keeping 
on” at an alternately menacing and monoto- 
}nous business, enduring hardships, facing 
.death without some relaxation of mood. 
_And back of the fighting lines the families 
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of those who fight must relieve the strain 
of their recurring hours of dread by what- 
ever means can be afforded to give them 
temporary pleasure. At all times and in all 
ages Art, like play and worship, may be a 
refuge. (I remember what Director Rob- 
inson of the Metropolitan Museum said 
recently with great earnestness. He had 
seen, during the first year of the war, in the 
picture gallery of a small town in Belgium 
outside the Vandal’s line of march some 
poor women feasting their eyes and resting 
their tormented hearts. He resolved there 
and then that if the United States became 
involved in the war, he would keep the 
Metropolitan Museum open if he had to 
keep it open alone, and make it as attractive 
a haven as possible for all who might come 
to it for relief from the relentlessness of 
their lives.) Art ministers to distress of 
heart with its balm of beauty. 

There is, however, another reason why 
Art should be zealously maintained as an 
asset to a nation at war—and now I am 
speaking particularly of pictorial art. Pic- 
tures are painted to give pleasure, not 
merely to the eyes but to the functioning 
minds and hearts which may recognize 
their significance and suggestion. By means 
of pictures we may command attention 
which we could never hope to secure by 
means of printed words. “Seeing is be- 
lieving.”” The artist exists because that 
old saying is so true. How often we admire 
and applaud the logic of a lengthy editorial 
in a morning newspaper—only to forget by 
afternoon the points which the editor so 
painstakingly made. Whereas the crude 
cartoon which embodied the same idea in 
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its vernacular of exaggerated drawirg—that 
cartoon made the idea more clear than the 
editor’s two columns could make it. The 
cartoonist goes straight to the point. He 
is convincing but also concise and captivat- 
ing—in other words an artist. There have 
been many artists who have exercised an 
impressive influence by means of cartoons. 
We think of Raemaekers today but behind 
him are Goya, Daumier, Gavarni, Leach, 
Charles Keene. Emphatically Art is an 
asset for potential usefulness in time of 
war because truth somehow never seems so 
true as when we take a sensuous pleasure in 
recognizing its truthfulness and _ spiritual 
beauty, never seems so poignantly appealing 
as when we apprehend it by means of sense 
—whether of sight or sound. Whenever a 
man can make us take a sensuous pleasure 
in recognizing a truth or in apprehending 
a beauty, that man, whether teacher or 
preacher, has a gift of expression essentially 
artistic. It is a talent which we need just 
now in this year 1918. We need Art in our 
business of winning the war. We need 
Art to clarify our understanding of the 
ever-changing situations of the conflict. 
We need Art to heip us create a single mind 
out of the many minds which confuse our 
country. We need Art to sustain us in 
pursuing a single minded and unchanging 
purpose to the war’s successful conclusion— 
and after. 

Our national emergency then demands of 
artists that they continue to do the work 
for which they are best fitted, striving in 
so far as they are able to help us win the 
war. The cartoons of the inspired Hol- 
lander, Louis Raemaekers, are proof that 
a picture may be a powerful weapon in war 
both for offense and defense. Was it not 
Maximilian Harden the fearless German 
editor who declared Raemaekers werth at 
least two army corps to the Alles. His, 
indeed, is the spirit of a Dante “guiding the 
Conscience of Civilization through an 
Inferno of Wrong.” And his is the glory 
of a St. George riding full tilt upon the 
loathsome dragon which menaces_ the 
liberty and purity of the world. To study 
his portraits of the Hohenzollern tyrants— 
father and son—and their Prussian officers 
in spiked helmets—gross, cruel barbarians 
all—directing their devilish work in the 
name of the Christian God—is to feel a 
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Crusader’s hot blood surging through one’s 
veins, urging immediate consecration to 
our cause. Much may be done by con- 
trast. The drawings of Lucien Jonas 
which are now on view at the Library of 
Congress at Washington are entitled as a 
series “‘ Les Grandes Vertues Francaises”’ and 
they show that war may bring out the best 
as well as the worst in a man. It all de- 
pends upon the motive which has been in- 
stilled through many generations into the 
soldier as he goes to war. Has he been 
trained to believe that in war moral law 
may be held in abeyance and that in war the 
passions are let loose by consent of the 
Most High? There is an illuminating 
drawing by Lucien Jonas which contrasts 
the souls of two Prussian officers and a 
young French “‘poilu,”’ their prisoner, 
“Gott be thanked,” to do with as they will. 
Facing the inquisition of two Prussian 
tormentors—facing a revolver held close 
before his candid eyes by a leering assassin, 
you see the French boy’s anger and your 
heart leaps to his as he answers, scorn- 
fully, but calmly enough, “Je ne dirai rien.” 
The incident is not unusual. It is one of the 
commonplaces of war that civilized soldiers 
regard heroic death as desirable and 
betrayal of trust as damnable and that 
seasoned soldiers cannot be shaken by any 
gust of panic. But is it not well for us to 
be thrilled by a realization that our own 
boys are capable of making such a choice in 
emulation of their «British and French 
Allies. <A picture of the incident which I: 
have just described thrills us as we need to 
be thrilled; whereas in print we may or 
may not pause to reflect again how close 
to God is man. Through inspiration and 
through indignation, the’ pencil of the 
draughtsman may be a powerful weapon in 
mobilizing for aggressive warfare. 

As a defensive weapon also Art can ex-_ 
ercise a wholesome, and a corrective in-_ 
fluence. It can defend us against our- 
selves—against our unpreparedness—let 
us not be afraid to say it, against our in- 
efficiency, against our lingering apathy 
and our dangerous sense of detachment. 
It can shame us out of our selfish clinging 
to habits of other days and out of our 
selfish complaining about sacrifices and 
hardships which all must make. Art can 
save us alike from the enervating effects of 
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lepression and the injurious relaxation of 
ver-confidence, stabbing us into full 
nderstanding of the enormous task which 
ve have undertaken, a task from which 
here can be no turning back until the 
hattered world has been indeed remolded 
jearer to our heart’s desire. Art can ex- 
ilarate us with such a tonic of determina- 
ion and consecration that we may be 
trong, if need be, for a long war—strong to 
esist the peril of those pleasant thoughts 
if peace and ease, while yet peace and ease 
e unthinkable with an unconquered 
os plotting for world power. 
_ My readers, I can hear you complaining 
hat I am saying undisputed things, that 
he dynamic powers of pictures may be 
hken for granted, that somebody will surely 
0 something about it. In that case my 
hends, you no doubt can tell me what is 
eing done by means of pictures in this 
buntry to help us win the war. You 
pret if you are well informed, that there 
+a Division of Pictorial Publicity charged 
‘ith the responsibility of getting posters 
urned out to advocate the buying of 
li berty Bonds and Thrift Stamps, to urge 
pnservation of food and fuel and to 
@courage enlistment. There are two ef- 
setive posters which you remember. You 
‘ve more than once noticed that cute girl 
1 asailor suit drawn by Howard Chandler 
jbristy who pouts so prettily on many a 
t board, repeating archly her little speech 
4G4ee I wish I were a man—I’d join the 
yavy.”’ And you may have felt embarrassed 
vhen your Uncle Sam pointed an accusing 
eger at you as you passed him on the 
“veet, presumably shouting, “I want 
bu,” which of course is perfectly true, but 
utich more could be said on the subject. 
you think that the Poster adequately 
2eets the entire need of the nation for 
atriotic expression in paintings and draw- 
4gs, then I must respectfully disagree. 
The Division of Pictorial Publicity. is 
‘ying to do what the Parliamentary Re- 
juiting Committee and other agencies 
‘r publicity have done in England, but 
ngland has not confined its wartime art 
posters. England has sent her best 
‘tists, Muirhead Bone and Augustus John, 
ieBey and Nevinson, with commissions 
the Front to make records for history. 
he recent exhibition in New York of 
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British drawings and lithographs expresses 
Britain’s ideals and efforts in the war and 
has revealed a new virility both of obser- 
vation and of imagination developed in 
the artist through the new inspiration. 
These pictures are already being dis- 
tributed in a systematic way by a govern- 
ment agency “‘over there” and our own 
Government should see to it that they are 
distributed to our own people ‘‘over here,”’ 
together with drawings by Forain and 
Steinlen, which we can have from France 
for the asking. The need for pictorial 
propaganda is far greater here than it is 
in England where every air raid of the Hun 
keeps the Briton properly aggravated. 
We are not only thousands of miles away 
from the guns and the casualties but we 
are as a nation made up of many unassimi- 
lated races. Our Aliens thought that in 
coming over to the United States they 
would be secure from the supposedly 
dynastic and imperialistic wars of Europe. 
Many of them frankly came to avoid 
compulsory military service. Our entry 
into the war and our call to them to join 
the colors awakes in them no ardent re- 
sponse. They are not se much _pro- 
German as constitutionally spiritless and 
unpatriotic and our unscrupulous dema- 
gogues as well as our peace loving nuisances 
can mold them to their cowardly purpose. 
Such men are busy with insidious propa- 
ganda which it is often difficult for us to 
defeat because it does not often come out 
in the open or take definite shape. The 
only way we can fight anarchist and 
pacifist propaganda and save ourselves 
from sad experiences with our own Bol- 
sheviki—is to carefully and_ studiously 
distribute from a Government Department 
of Exhibitions educational and inspirational 
material wherever special kinds of appeal 
are most needed. More important even 
than the issue of pamphlets which the Com- 
mittee on Public Information is already 
dispensing, more important than the war 
photographs supplied by the Divisions of 
Films and Pictures is the distribution of 
original drawings, paintings and_ prints 
which minister to the morale of our people. 
Even from such propaganda as produces 
subtly beneficial effects not easy to cal- 
culate, appropriations must not be with- 
held, for the spirit of the nation is its main- 
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spring in action. We must reach our fight- 
ing men. They must be made to feel that 
the nation is solidly back of them. And 
we must reach our industrial war workers. 
They must be given a new pride in their 
work and sense of patriotic participation in 
the war for democracy. Most of all we 
must cause a change of heart in our pacifist 
intellectuals, our shirkers and_ slackers, 
and our Aliens of so many races and 
prejudices, creeds and clans, all of whom 
must be made, and if not now then never, 
Americans in fact as well as in name. 

The Four-Minute Men are doing splendid 
work along the lines I have indicated but 
they have no funds to enlarge their efforts. 
Why not give them pictures to show in the 
theaters where they speak? Why not 
make them the orators for our pictorial 
propaganda? These outstanding oppor- 
tunities for arousing and educating our 
people about the issues of the war must 
not be neglected or we shall some day suffer 
in open sedition the consequences of our 
carelessness. We must not waste the 
wonderful Raemaekers material but we 
must use it with thoroughness guided by 
discretion. Lantern slides and post cards 
of the most helpful cartoons should be 
supplied to distributing agencies in different 
cities for moving picture theaters and 
small shops everywhere—North, South and 
West as well as East. Organizations like 
the National Security League are already 
sending out lecturers, as well as pamphlets 
but their lecturers should carry lantern 
slides and convert their lectures into patrio- 
tic mass meetings with organized singing 
of rousing songs. But even more effective 
than any efforts too obviously labelled 
propaganda will be the insertion of a few 
slides with a punch or a thrill in every 
moving picture program. Slackers seeking 
only amusement, yet in a receptive mood, 
will get an infusion of patriotism and an 
awakening to what is going on in the world, 
in spite of their indifference. The news- 
papers in the villages and the small towns 
should also be supplied with such pictures 
as have something instructive and inspiring 
to say and patriotic prints and_ posters 
should be the war time decorations for the 
walls of all our public schools as well as the 
Red Cross work-rooms where they are 
usually seen. The first thing to be done, 
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let me repeat, is to create in Washington a 
department for pictorial propaganda, at 
which headquarters the morale of the coun- 
try would be studied in every section and 
the sectional needs met by a proper dis- 
tribution of the pictorial material which 
would be continuously collected for the 
benefit of all the people. Money should be 
spent freely for this vital purpose. Plans 
have been submitted and I hope that the 
Department of Exhibitions may soon be 
realized at Washington. 

Art is the universal language in which’ 
can be written the most authentic history 
of the mighty days through which we are 
passing. Our nation, from the very begin- 
ning of its physical participation on the 
battlefields of the war, should have artists 
at the front to represent it and to collect 
for its archives standardized pictorial 
records. General Pershing has asked for 
American artists and the men who com- 
pose the Division of Pictorial Publicity 
have already, with the authorization of 
the Government, selected eight artists to 
sketch what they see on our sector of the 
Western Front. It may be wise to send 
more artists later on, but the quality of the 
work they would do must be the first con- 
sideration and a few artists of brilliant 
talent for vivid artistic expression will meet 
the need of the nation for pictorial records 
better than four times as many medioc- 
rities, however excellent their intentions 
and ambitious their efforts. To mention 
only one of many artists whose tempera- 
ment and talents are of the type we need 
at the front, let me call attention to the 
drawings of Mahonri Young—better 
known, to be sure, as a sculptor of laboring 
men but also a gifted draughtsman and 
water colorist who has given us the quintes- 
sence of the Far West and of the big simple 
life of the Plains. Perhaps his drawings 
would perpetuate a typical American re- 
action to the grim landscapes of the front 
as those of Muirhead Bone have perpetu- 
ated the emotions of a typical Briton. 

Much is made of the horrors of war. We 
hear constantly of outrages and agonies 
and we see photographs which make our 
blood run cold. It is well for us that we 
should see these sights so that in our 
comfort and security at home we may 
reverently remember those who suffer for 
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yur sake—who need our support—whose 
1ecessity is so much greater than ours. 
Yet too much emphasis may be placed upon 
he horrors of war. The sweethearts, and 
vives, the mothers and daughters—yes and 
ill those who go to meet an unknown fate 
reed to be comforted and cheered by the 
hought that in war there are fine compan- 
onships, hours of high-hearted camaraderie 
vhich in retrospect will seem delightful— 
marching songs which for all their banality 
hrill the heart with some rare invigorating 
veauty. We hear all too much perhaps of 
ihe horrors of the war—let us gladly think 
.t times of the humor and glamor. The 
vumor is to be found where one would least 
‘xpect it. Man is a peculiar animal. He 
aughs so that he will not weep or cry aloud 
with exasperation and exhaustion. Look 
\ver the pictures of Bairnsfather and see 
iow the “fed up’? Tommies make the best 
if their lot even in the muddy “‘shell ’oles”’ 
if No Man’s Land and afford unconscious 
jmusement to thousands of unknown com- 
lades whose hearts go out to them in recog- 
ition of their troubles with genuine trib- 
ites of understanding and respect. Why 
vet send Briggs or Hill or some other 
‘umorous draughtsman to the front to see 
ind sketch the funny side of the lives of our 
joldiers for their own amusement? We 
wipply them with books and magazines, 
we try to coddle them and they don’t really 
‘ke it—we try to distract their minds from 
lhe insistent pressure of their own lives and 
‘rospects, but it is no use. Soldiers will 
hink and dream about those trenches. A 
euse of humor is ever the best safety valve 
or self-pity and a daredevil grin can quell 

ghost of worry any time. I wish that 
Ht our soldiers could see that Statue of 
“an Grande at Verona, a Knight of the 
‘Liddle Ages in his full battle armor, ready 
pr hand-to-hand conflict yet depicted by 
he artist in the joy of a merry moment 
thich he has snatched from the midst of 
he grim suspense of battle, his visor lifted 
ind his whole face radiant. 

But there are many of us who could 
yvever feel any humor in war who can 
espond glowingly to the spell of its glamor. 
“o be sure, modern warfare has put on 
bience and discarded much of the pomp 
md circumstance of romantic adventure. 
sut what could be more incredibly ro- 
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mantic than aerial warfare? That pictures 
have been made from actual experience in 
the clouds depicting engagements between 
Allied and enemy aeroplanes, the mere 
mention of the fact is exciting. I was, 
therefore, eager in my desire to see the 
paintings by Lieutenant Farré, the French 
aviator of aerial warfare, which were 
recently on view at the Anderson Galleries, 
New York. Here, indeed, is the climax of 
all man’s romantic experiences. We feel 
the ecstacy—the exaltation of flying and 
the tense excitement of strategy in the skies. 
The technical details of these pictures are 
accurate and the beauty rather hit or miss. 
What appeals to me about these pictures 
is their power to stir the imagination. They 
are magnificient material for pictorial 
propaganda and I am glad they are to be 
sent around the country under the auspices 
of the Aero Club and insistent that at least 
the best of them must be reproduced in 
color on post cards and lantern slides so 
that as many Americans as possible may 
get the thrill of the wonderful tale they tell. 
But more vital even than the record of 
sights is the record which art can make 
of the high-hearted emotions of this war 
against war—this desperate agonizing effort 
to clean the world and to make it over, 
with military autocracy destroyed by its 
own weapons so that future generations 
may be free to develop their best powers 
unmolested by dynastic interference with 
their right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness including the profound happiness 
of art. That is a cause for which artists can 
well afford to fight. The existence of art 
is at stake. The painters and sculptors can 
visualize—just as in a sense they symbolize 
the ideal for which we are fighting—the 
civilization which we intend to preserve. 
Robert Spencer, the contemplative poet- 
painter of New Hope, Pa., wrote me along 
letter which showed that he had been 
pondering deeply the problem of Art in 
wartime and I must quote from it, for in 
this letter we are given to understand not 
only the artist’s faith and courage about 
art and beauty but also his fervent response 
to the idealism which actuates the Allies in 
their defense of civilization and _ liberty. 
Incidentally we are reminded that in wartime 
not only should the artist help the state, 
but the state should support the artist. 
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New Hops, Pa. 
My pear Mr. PuHiItuirs: 


Thanks for your letter in which Iam very much 
interested. ... This war is dreadful beyond 
thought but a necessity—a working out of des- 
tiny. The world will be more wholesome for it. 
It will help to wipe out degeneracy and give a new 
impulse to life the world over. As I see it—the 
fight is between Democracy and State Socialism. 
The Allies stand for the right of the individual to 
live and work as he sees fit. German Rule and 
Socialism mean one and the same thing—the end 
of man as an individual—the most terrible thing 
that could happen. Imagine every act of the 
individual dictated by a government, every pic- 
ture painted at governmental instigation subject 
to governmental censorship! The triumph of 
Germany, or of Socialism would mean the end of 
joy in work, the death of pride, effort and am- 
bition and of course the end of art. 


I wish I could paint war pictures. I wish I 
had the power of the cartoonist. Germany has 
no more bitter enemy than I. . . . But my point 
of view is too quiet. When I try to point a moral 
or adorn a tale I find that it is out of my game. 
So I really have to do my bit in another way. Yet 
if I can find a composition bearing on the war Ill 
try it. 

When I think of war in these days it seems 
almost a criminal waste of time for me to be peace- 
fully sitting in the sun on a canal bank watching 
lazy barges floating by or noting the color and 
romance of mill bands coming out at closing hour. 
Yet perhaps Art’s pleasure is meant to give men’s 
thoughts occasional relief. Perhaps the artists 
are the mental branch of the Red Cross. One 
cannot live in Hell all the time. 


I wonder if collectors ever think how particu- 
larly hard hit painters are just now, especially 
those who depend on sales for their bread and 
butter. Buying seems to have stopped. The 
younger men can do something else. But the 
older men—what of them. .. Hundreds of 
them will go to the wall. Js it not worth while to 
keep artists alive for the sake of after time? The 
artist walks a straight path. Instead of living 
as the best sellers live he is content to eat his crust 
and paint for posterity and the best there is in him. 
All true artists are doing just what the Allies are 
doing. They are fighting for future generations. 


Sincerely yours, 


RospertT SPENCER. 


I quote this letter with Mr. Spencer’s per- 
mission because I hope it will help others 
as it has helped me to keep art’s vital 
function solicitously in mind throughout 
this crisis. We must see to it that artists 
are mobilized to make their willing con- 
tribution to the Cause and we must also 
see to it that while they are heartening 
us aS we carry our packs, we are sustain- 
ing them through the hard times for their 
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own sake and for the sake of “‘after time.’ 

The National Arts Club’s Exhibition 0: 
painting and sculpture by American artists 
which was conceived for the purpose 0: 
crystalizing American thoughts and senti. 
ments about the war and of expressing ou) 
allegiance to the cause of the Allies will be 
open to the public before this article goes 
to press.* As yet I have not seen many o 
the works which I hope are being createc 
in patriotic studios of America. Ow 
artists unfortunately have, as yet, me 
contact with the actual shock of battle 
and they are too far from the sound of the 
guns to receive the great reaction. No 
have they yet experienced the persona 
losses which make them_realize the depth: 
of their own emotions about this war. They 
are thrown therefore upon their own menta 
and imaginative resources. Yet the wa’ 
is shaping and coloring their every though’ 
and observation, whether they realize it o: 
not and some of them will find the inspira 
tion they need. Some of them surely wil 
think of something to say which will hely 
us to make the most of today and to fae 
tomorrow unafraid. I have seen one smal 
canvas, designed for this exhibition, whicl 
is very big in conception. It is by tha 
idealist, Augustus Vincent Tack and i 
entitled “1918.” A strong, yet haggarc 
Cross Bearer labors up a steep hill, staggerin; 
under his load. Around him a black storn 
swirls and rages, threatening to engulf him 
His feet sink in the: mire, his knees falter 
his muscles ache, his back all but break: 
with the agony ’of his effort. The burder 
grows less bearable every step and : 
persuasive voice from somewhere is urgin; 
him to drop his cross and run for shelte 
from the storm. But in the upper sky ther 
is a rift through the clouds and a litth 
space of wonderful blue and the summi 
now is almost in sight, the summit of th 
questing hearts of mountain climbing men 
Triumph awaits him, if only he can hok 
yet a little longer. ‘‘ Fortitude” might b: 
the title or just ‘The Burden’’—the old 
old story of Man carrying his Cross. Ye 
for this crisis in world history—this yea 
of climax in the drama of nations, the tit] 
is eloquent enough. The situation of th 
year 1918 stands revealed and we feel a ne\ 


*This exhibition has been unavoidably postponed ¢ 
announced elsewhere in these pages. 


ignificance to those splendid words of our 
ighting men “CARRY ON.” 

_ America’s soul may be glimpsed in some 
(icture or more probably in some work of 
culpture at the exhibition. A few fine 
hings which will add to our stock of courage 
d faith and enrich our spiritual inherit- 
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Size of the original etching, 534 x 734 inches 
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ance will justify the purpose of the ex- 
hibition even if the majority of the work 
shown lacks adequate inspiration. At 
least the artists will show what we are 
passing through, how individually and as a 
nation we are nerving ourselves for our 
solemn hour to fulfill our destiny. 


FRANK W. BENSON 


COURTESY OF CHARLES DAYTON 


MR. BENSON’S ETCHINGS 


BY WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES 


HE extraordinary success which has 

attended Mr. Frank .W. Benson’s 
tchings and dry-points during the last four 
r five years has been due mainly to two 
4uses: first, the intrinsic artistic merit of 
re etchings, and, second, the sporting 
terest of the subjects. Neither one of 
1ese causes alone would have been great 
1ough toaccount for the phenomenal vogue 
f these works throughout the country. 
he technical points which would be ex- 


pected in the black and white work of a 
painter of Mr. Benson’s standing are three- 
fold, the design, the drawing, and the light 
and shade effect. The latter, perhaps the 
most important element in pictorial art 
of all kinds, for which we have no satis- 
factory term, is sometimes called Chiaro- 
scuro, now rather an old-fashioned word. 
A better and more appropriate term is that 
used by the Japanese artists, Notan. The 
etcher, from the time of Rembrandt down, 
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FRANK W. BENSON 


| 
DUCKS SWIMMING Size of the original etching, 5 x 97% inches FRANK W. BENSO} 
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SUNSET 


us used this element as the best vehicle 
r the expression of moods, and no black 
1d white work can be said to be good 
ithout it. It enters into design and 
‘awing; it enters into every quality of 
ie picture; the engravers sometimes 
Ul it “‘color,”’ but, of course, in a figurative 
nse of the word, since there can be no 
lor in a black and white work, excepting 
7 suggestion of the mind. 

Mr. Benson’s sporting subjects have 
ade a very strong appeal to all sportsmen, 
it more especially to hunters. He has 
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FRANK W. BENSON 


always been deeply interested in hunting, 
and his hunting grounds have usually been 
on Cape Cod. The majority of his etchings 
and dry-points have reference to the life of 
wild birds, various kinds of ducks and 
geese, which he often represents in flight. 
His compositions showing flocks of wild 
geese and wild ducks flying are very re- 
markable. They give a wonderful render- 
ing of the buoyancy, vigor and grace of 
action natural to all birds, and the spotting 
or arrangement formed by the companies 
of these creatures in flight are of apparently 
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PORTSMOUTH HARBOR _ | FRANK W. BENSON 
Size of the original etching, 714 x 6 inches 
COURTESY OF CHARLES DAYTON 


THE LOBSTERMAN Size of the original etching, 8 x 10 inches FRANK W. BENSON 


COURTESY OF CHARLES DAYTON 


THE BALD EAGLE 


ortuitous patterns which, however, are 
wctually composed in accordance with the 
nost systematic schemes. They are to be 
compared, by a slight stretch of the fancy, 
o the successive notes or chords in a muscial 
heme, and they afford much the same sort 
f pleasure as may be derived from the 
levelopment of a fugue by one of the 
lassical composers. 

As for the sporting interest of these pic- 
ures, the artist’s love of the open, and his 
nowledge, which is the sequel and result, 


Size of the original etching, 734 x 534 inches 


COURTESY OF CHARLES DAYTON 


FRANK W. BENSON 


is self-evident. His intimate knowledge of 
the ways of the winged wild creatures, their 
anatomy, their plumage, their habits and 
instincts, and their environment, in all 
these Mr. Benson is not less but more 
master of his facts than Felix Bracque- 
mond. 

Mr. Benson’s first experiments in the 
process were made while he was a student 
in the school of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, in 1882, and his first subject, which 
was made as an illustration for a little 
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STUDY OF GEESE Size of the original etching, 374 x 57, inches FRANK W. BENSON 
COURTESY OF CHARLES DAYTON 


t aie 
MALLARD DRAKE Size of the original etching, 574 x 8 inches FRANK W. BENSON 
COURTESY OF CHARLES DAYTON 


MR. BENSON’S ETCHINGS 


magazine published by the students, was 
view of Salem Harbor. He did not 
esume etching after that until 1912, when 
e€ appears to have taken up the work 
eriously, utilizing for his designs a great 
iass of material in the shape of wash 
rawings made from nature. In 1917 
n illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
f his etched work was published by the 


PAIR OF YELLOW LEGS 


Size of the original etching, 3 x 4 inches 
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subjects, such as “Two Girls”; mii tive 
“Girls Reading”; ‘Head of Young Girl”’; 
“The Mother’; “Mother and Child’’; 
“Girl with a Fan’’; “Head of an Old Man”’; 
“Camden Hills,” ete., alternated with the 
hunting scenes. The most characteristic 
of these latter was a dry-point called 
“Black Ducks,” which represented, against 
a simple scene of sand, sea and sky, a bunch 


FRANK W. BENSON 


COURTESY OF CHARLES DAYTON 


useum of Fine Arts, Department of 
ints, the text by Adam Paff, assistant 
rator of the’department of prints, to 
10m I am indebted for the list of etchings 
d dry-points made between the years 
12 and 1916. 

In 1912 and 1913 the subjects include 
e following sporting plates: “‘Tame Fish- 
wwk’’; “Little Old Squaw’’; “Blue Bills”’; 
‘ish Hawk”; “Duck”; “Smelt Fisher- 
in’”’; “Black Duck’; “‘Canada Geese”’ 
d ‘‘Mallards.”’ Landscapes and figure 


of four birds in flight. Less elaborate than 
some later plates of the wild bird series, 
it was a forerunner of the more ambitious 
pictures to follow. 

Mr. Paff lists under the year 1914 eleven 
subjects, including: “A Sunset,” “A 
Moonlight,” and “Dusk,” which call for 
some special attention. ‘The Sunset” is 
an upright composition; in the foreground, 
the figure of a fisherman standing in a boat 
just as the sun is disappearing; he watches 
the flight of a flock of birds whose figures 
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are silhouetted against the glowing western 
sky. The “Moonlight” shows two men 
at the wheel of a vessel, in the foreground; 
a schooner is seen at the left in the distance, 
and the moon occupies a point very near 
the center of the sky. “‘Dusk”’ is, perhaps, 
the most forcible light and shade effect 
made up to this time. The pattern of light 
and shadowed spaces in a marshy Cape Cod 
region forms a very memorable and em- 
phatic scheme. Against the light-reflecting 
surface of the water in the foreground is a 
figure of a man wading, while the surround- 
ing marshes are all in heavy shadow. 
Other topics of this period include ‘‘ A Duck 
Hunter”; “A Clam Digger”; ‘Ducks 
Swimming’; ““The Bather’; and “The 
River Drivers.” 

The most prolific year was 1915, which 
produced upward of fifty etchings and dry- 
points. This period not only stands out 
as the most active, but it also brings the 
art of the etcher to its highest and most 
expressive estate. Some idea of the kind of 
motives treated by Mr. Benson at this time 
may be derived from such dry-points as the 
following: “‘ Yellowlegs”’; “Geese Against 
the Sky”; “Blue Heron”; “‘Ducks and 


Ripples”; “‘Leaping Salmon”; “Lone 
Goose’; ‘‘Egrets”’; ““Wild Goose Drink- 
ing’; “Wild Swans’; “Wood Duck”; 


“Brown Pelican’’; “‘ Perching Pelican” ; “My 
Pointer’; “‘The Gunner”; “Frightened 
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Ducks”’; “Wild Geese Resting’’; ““ Wooc 
Duck Family”; ‘“‘The Moose Caller” 
“The Flight of Bluebills”; ‘Black Breas‘ 
Plover”; ‘‘ Whistlers,’’ and “Old Squaws.” 

Besides the bird pictures the great out- 
doors is interpreted in a_ characteristic 
Bensonesque fashion in a series of plates 
with such subjects as: “‘The Fisherman,’ 
which, by the way, was a reproduction 0: 
the painting entitled “Calm Morning,’ 
in the collection of Mr. C. A. Coolidge 
“The Lobster Man, an admirable etching 
of a single figure standing in a boat, facing 
towards the bow and rowing, evidently or 
his way to investigate his lobster traps 
The sea is calm, towards night, under ¢ 
beautifully delicate sky, light striking o1 
the edges of fleecy clouds. “‘The Los 
Jam,” one of a series of vigorous descrip 
tions of the life and work of the lumbermer 
down East; “The Squall,’ a dramatic 
landscape; “The High Carry,” guide: 
toting a canoe around some rapids on thet 
way upstream; a dry-point called “‘Morn 
ing,” with a silvery effect, etc. 

The subjects of 1916 comprise: “A Viey 
of Portsmouth Harbor”; “A Cape Coc 
Landscape”; “Flooded Meadows”; ‘Thi 
Retriever”; “In the Clouds”; “Ducks” 
“Trout Stream”’; “The River”’; “A Pair o 
Yellowlegs”; “On the Ipswich River” 
“Geese Alighting’’; ‘Mallard Rising,’ 
and *“‘The Mirror.” 


CONCERNING PRINTS 


FitzRoy Carrington, Curator of Prints, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, gave a series 
of lectures on engraving and etching in the 
Art Museums in Cleveland and Detroit in 
April. Exhibitions of specially selected 
prints were simultaneously shown in the 
Museums, emphasizing and extending the 
interest and educational value of Mr. Car- 
rington’s lectures. 


The Guild of Boston Artists has made a 
practice since its organization of presenting 
a fine fac-simile print, the work of one of its 
members, to each of its associate members 
every year. ‘The subject chosen for dis- 
tribution this seaon is a drawing by Miss 
Gretchen W. Rogers. 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts ha 
recently received through the generosit) 
of Miss Katherine Bullard a valuable addi 
tion of 49 prints—-2 mezzotints and 4 
etchings—from Turner’s Liber Studiorum 
which belonged to her brother, the lat 
Francis Bullard of Boston, at one time | 
Director of the American Federation o 
Arts. 


An exhibition of etchings by Frank W 
Benson is now on view in the Museum ¢ 
the Rhode Island School of Design. 


Etchings by Seymour Haden from th 
T. Harrison Garrett collection are now o: 
view at the Library of Congress. 


UNDER THE SYCAMORE—KENTUCKY MOUNTAINEERS 
A PAINTING BY 
JAMES R. HOPKINS 


A. STIRLING CALDER 


DEPEW MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN 


UNIVERSITY SQUARE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


RECENTSCULPTURE BY A. STIRLING CALDER 


WO recent works by A. Stirling Calder 

are reproduced herewith. One is a he- 

roic marble group twice life size erected on 
the western pier of Washington Arch, and 
represents Washington as first President of 
the United States, supported by allegorical 
figures of Wisdom and Justice. The figure 
of Washington is carved in full relief, 
whereas the supporting figures forming a 
compact background are in bas-relief, the 
two merged together by the accessories. 
Washington is represented in colonial civil 
costume, and as a man of about sixty years 
of age standing firmly on his feet, head 
erect, looking afar. The poise of the fiyure 
is dignified, stern yet easy, characterizing 
latent energy. Apparently he has spoken 
and is waiting with commanding patience. 
Behind Washington, as symbols of those 
ancient virtues of man’s striving stand 
Wisdom and Justice, the former conceived 
as the modern Athena, helmeted, muses, 
with downward glance, her left hand 
resting on the shoulder of her mate, 
Justice, who draped and crowned as de- 
fender of cities, bears the sword and scales, 
supporting behind the head of Washington 
the book of record with the motto— 
“Exitus acta probat.” On the opposite 
pier of the same arch is Herman MacNeil’s 
figure of Washington at Valley Forge. 
architects were McKim, Mead and White. 
The second of Mr. Calder’s works 
represented is the Depew Memorial Foun- 
tain, presented to the city of Indianapolis 
and erected in the University Square as 
provided in the will of the late Mrs. Richard 
J. Depew as a memorial to her husband, 
Dr. Depew. The sculpture, embodied in 
the nine human figures and the 24 fish is 
in bronze of green patine. The archi- 
tecture is built of Stony Creek granite. 
The commission for this fountain was 
originally given to Karl Bitter who left 
an incompleted plaster sketch. This was 
discarded by Mr. Calder because he be- 
lieved that it is impossible for one artist 
to develop freely another’s work, but the 
general theme was retained. Entire free- 
dom was exercised in developing the types 
and their decoration. The frieze of jump- 


The’ 


ing fish was introduced and the uppermost 
figure, which with the element of sug- 
gested music furnishes the motif for the 
ring of eight dancing children, was de- 
signed. In the sculpture Mr. Calder has 
endeavored to embody the robust loveliness 
of unsophisticated nature—its wild frank- 
ness and vigor. A daughter of Pan in- 
spires with cymbals the dance of natural 


A DAUGHTER OF PAN 


DETAILS OF DEPEW FOUNTAIN 


A. STIRLING CALDER 
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joy. The work might be appropriately 
entitled ‘‘The Fountain of the Naiad’s 
Frolic.” The collaborating architect was 
Henry Bacon. 

Mr. Calder was born in Philadelphia in 
1870, and studied at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts and under 
Chapu and Falguiére in Paris. He was 
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assistant chief of the Department of 
Sculpture of the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion in 1915, and’ will be well remembered 
for his Fountain of Energy. He is repre- 
sented in a number of permanent collec- 
tions and has numerous important works 
in various cities in the United States. He 
has also received many awards. 


A PLEA FOR THE LOST FAIRY GARDEN 


BY HANNAH CORYELL ANDERSON 


NCE I knew a fairy garden. A high 
fence shut it in from the outside 
world, but the sound of comings and goings 
somehow filtered through. It mattered 
little what the rest of the world did.  Stir- 
ring events like the rumor of a battle, or the 
death of a great man, sent us scurrying to 
the tall gate and we locked out at passing 
processions or draped houses, only to hurry 
back to our more real life. 

Each season had its own delightful hap- 
penings. When al! the world was white, 
we peopled our garden with huge figures, 
snowy Frankensteins, which, at nightfall, 
seemed to start and nod, and we shuddered 
as we hurried by in the dusk, terrified at 
these monstrous creatures of our own 
making. 

On the best day of all the year, if there 
were sledge marks on the new fallen snow, 
it was only where Santa Claus had sprung 
with his reindeers to the low shed which 
sloped gently to the nursery roof. It was 
an easy slide, from here, down the big 
chimney to the room where the trundle-bed 
sleepers kept watch in their dreams.  , 

When spring caine, our friends the fruit 
trees painted flowery pictures against a 
background of clearest blue. Rocked by 
the May winds, our pictures, broken in a 
thousand pieces, came fluttering through 
the air, soft as fairies’ wings, covering the 
ground with a summer whiteness and our 
curly heads with premature age. 

I would have sworn in those days that 
the path was as broad as a road down 
which a carriage and pair could have 
dashed, between the tall boxwoods, close 
to the lily-of-the-valley bed and the sweet 


shrub, under the swing and past gooseberry 
row, turning sharply by the block where 
the chickens lost their heads, on by the 
cherry tree and, with a round turn, speed- 
ing by the strawberry bed and currant 
bushes to the board walk, where the blue- 
bells nodded, and the tall white lilies stood 
in rows; and so on to the back door where 
we sat on hot afternoons, cooled by the air 
from the darkened hall, while we dreamt 
dreams and saw visions of the years to 
come. 

There was no hurry. The world was 
ours, all of it that we wanted, and our 
garden was the world. 

I know it must have been a fairy garden 
for now, if a lady walks down the same 
pathway, with a friend by her side, she 
must draw aside her gown or it will sweep 
the dew drops from the lilies or catch the 
rose thorns’as she passes. 

Even the brown earth lent itself to the 
enchantment of that garden. Under the 
tiny fingers of the children it formed itself 
into shapes of strange familiarity. Heads 
of animals of, mayhap, prehistoric times, 
and people of the missing link period stood 
side by side on the bar of the grape arbor, 
drying in the sun, and little mud-built 
parks, with streets and lakes, and trees 
daily renewed from the boxwood hedge, 
invited the birds to hop in their precincts 
or drink from their mud-enclosed waters. 

There was an intimate and _ friendly 
relation between the birds and the children. 
Did not the little boy, in “Roundabout,” 
command the father wren to sing and 
instantly a sweet song poured from his 
little throat, to the amazement of the wee 
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ones with golden curls? If today, one must 
watch for the swelling of the throat before 
giving the command, in the golden-curl-age 
it was witchcraft. 

The wrens were welcomed yearly to their 
house on the pole, and the entrance, 
measured by a silver quarter, would admit 
only the tiniest members of the bird 
colony which lived in that happy garden. 

Not all of the garden could be seen at a 
glance. There were rows of things around 
which one must walk to see the sweet 
surprises beyond. 

There were hints of long past tragedies 
and present day magic in the flowers. 
Who but a beauteous, languishing maiden, 
with love unrequitted and hopeless, sorrow- 
ful future, could stand there transformed 
into the ‘“Bleeding-heart.’”’ When the 
fairies rushed to and fro in the moonlit 
paths, could we not hear the faint tinkle 
of the bluebells and the silvery sound of 
the lilies? 

Why were violets made with spurs if 
not for fighting, and where could one look 
for an audience when the contest was on, if 
not to the bright-eyed johnny-jump-up or 
the round eyed primrose? 

Do’ you know the charm of a sweet 
shrub? Clasped in a chubby hand, moist 
and warm, when the world is dark, and the 
dire calamity of a bread and milk supper 
overhangs, can you tell me of a more 


~comforting smell? 


2 


There were dainty “gloves,” hanging 
in waiting rows, to be drawn on after night- 
fall by prowling foxes. Monkshoods, the 
garden Tarn helm, were in readiness for the 
jolly revels of their owners. Drifting petals 


-from the “hundred leaf” scented the air 


and mingled with the perfume of pinks, and 
a canopy of contentment hung over it all. 

On Sunday, the quietness of the village 
crept in through the bars. The hands of 
the clock were held back, the shadows 
moved more slowly across the green grass, 


and there was time a plenty to gaze at each 
loved flower and to peer into its little 


throat. Then it was that the low chirping 
of insects, and the rustle of tiny leaves, 
came to ears, tuned on weekdays to hear 
only the louder sounds. 

The altar of sacrifice has long since been 
banished from the utmost confines of the 
would be reputable garden but we, who do 
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not forget, can well recall the fearful joy with 
which we watched the last gory moments of 
our beloved Biddy, and the cannibal glee 
which warmed our hearts at the thought of 
munching her dear bones. 

Now the sun dial serves as a nice re- 
spectable center around which one may 
pace and think of past events which once 
stirred the blood. And, if one can afford 
it, the landscape architect comes to choose 
the plants and shrubs, to place them in 
proper groups, to plan the formal winding 
of the paths, in fact, to express himself, 
his taste and technical training, in our 
surroundings. 

But it is here, if anywhere, that the un- 
taught artist has a chance for self expres- 
sion while Dame Nature stands by to in- 
sure a result which can never be wholly bad. 

Shall we then crush out the poetry and 
bar the fairies by an excess of formality? 
There is enough of the child in most grown- 
ups to love what is loved by the children, 
and the fairies will find a place in your 
garden if it is rightly planned. It is in- 
conceivable that they would ever haunt the 
geranium-canna-all-in-sight garden. What 
do the geraniums ever do but stand in 
screaming rows blazing abroad the fact, 
“TI am red, I am pink, I am white,” or 
whatever the color may be, and can you 
not hear the cannas call in monotonous 
tones “‘“Plant me anywhere, anywhere, I 
was born to fill a space, any space!” 

If the formal architecture of your house 
demands a formal setting, let it be so sur- 
rounded but let some path lead off to your 
own intimate garden, which grows as you 
grow, which is an expression of your in- 
dividuality as your home is, or ought to be; 
a place where you assemble the flowers 
which you love, the flowers of your friends, 
not those which the florist selects; not as he 
arranges them. Be warned—the fairies 
will never come to a cut and dried florist’s 
garden but they may come to one of your 
very own. 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art announces 
that in view of the existing situation result- 
ing from the war the Seventh Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Oil Paintings 
which was scheduled to open next December 
has been indefinitely postponed. 
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THE AZTEC SCULPTOR 
A PAINTING BY 


WILLIAM F. KLINE 


MA FEMME ET MA PETITE FILLE 


HENRI CARO-DELVAILLE 
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BY W. H. pEB. NELSON 


M*rt will recall the enfant prodigue 


of the Paris Salon who came, saw 
and conquered in such meteoric fashion, 
when his first offering, tendered with diffi- 
dent hands, met with an immediate and 
enormous success, setting’ indeed the art 
eircles of Paris eddying with wonder. 
Caro-Delvaille is panoplied with a past, a 
present and a future. His past enfolds 
the memory of that great painting now in 
the Luxembourg entitled ““Ma Femme et 
ses Soeurs.”” His present is the glamor of 
an exhibition in New York at the new 
galleries of Messrs. E. Gimpel & Wilden- 
stein, in which forty-four of his canvases 
revealed him to press and public alike as a 
painter of first class distinction. His 


future depends upon himself and _ the 
quality of the gods that he elects to follow. 

In the face of his past, and that signifies 
an enviable record of twenty years, it is 
pathetic and to some extent laughable to 
find a newspaper of repute, addicted to 
serious art criticism, referring to him as “‘a 
new name in art to conjure with.” The 
Rip van Winkle character of many of our 
best periodicals when it touches upon the 
question of art is almost past belief. An 
artist who has won his spurs in Paris can 
hardly be introduced to the American 
public as a newcomer, added to which it 
must be borne in mind that though this is 
his first important collective exhibition, 
some half-dozen of his paintings were on 
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L'OFFRANDE DES AMANTS 


view just before the war, and examples are 
owned by the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, as well as by the Telfair Academy of 
Arts, Savannah. 

Spasmodic views at long intervals of 
solitary exhibits hardly assist, however, in 
decoding this strange intellectual who has 
bundled his wares together, hung them to 
brilliant advantage, and invited all and 
sundry to judge their palatability, or as we 
are dealing with pigment, palettability might 
be adjudged the happier term. 

Of the 44 canvases displayed, represent- 
ing two years of very solid labor, only one. 
Herminie, was executed prior to 1916. This 
lusciously painted nude dates back to 1906 
when Delvaille’s vision was material and 
voluptuous in its aims rather than refined 
and intellectual as is disclosed in his recent 
achievements. It may indeed be questioned 
whether it was wise to include this canvas, 
beautiful as it is, for the simple reason that 
he has turned over a fresh page and ap- 
parently buried his dead for all time. Who 
knows though whether in the whirligig of 
change he may not revert to the past and 
once more paint seductive Herminies which 
to some are more worth while than his 
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decorative creations of today. The ex- 
hibition of Herminie is probably a challenge. 
See what I once painted, my friends, see 
what I am painting today! In Herminie 
we see the materialist at work in the spirit 
of Rubens or Titian taking sensuous delight 
in portraying well-rounded limbs voluptu- 
ously posed. His later-work is purged of all 
dross, still preoccupied with line and colour, 
but more refined, more spiritualized and 
more intellectual. Herminie is not only a 
challenge of beautiful three-dimensional 
flesh but also of opinion. Is it progress 
or retrogression that his talent now presents? 
The writer does not hesitate in his allegiance 
to the results of the last two years and the 
joyous appeal which they make to the be- 
holder. 

Caro-Delvaille has omitted no steps to 
make his exhibition, which is booked to tour 
several cities of America, interesting in point 
of view of variety. He is seen as a painter 
of beautiful women, a portraitist of earnest 
men or laughing children; large decora- 
tions different in conception and handling 
treat of the seasons and philosophy. To 
the lover of flowers several beautiful de- 
signs show how sincerely he has studied this 


-frame. 
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difficult phase of art; whilst decorative 
medallions and studies of the nude alternate 
agreeably with portraiture. 

In Caro-Delvaille today may be seen a 
mature painter with unusual technique, 
who has wandered very far from that art 
which is limited to the confines of a gilded 
To him decoration of joyous 
character is the sole issue with the palette. 


‘He thinks architectonically and his com- 


positions always seem, to me at least, to 
suggest the kind of building which they 
need as their complement. His ancestry 


-being French and Spanish, Caro-Delvaille 


may be said to have inherited a Mediter- 
ranean temperament; and added to great 
reserve of intellect he possesses in no stinted 
measure that blessed but rare gift of humor 
which like a subtle aroma hovers around 
and sanctifies his every canvas. Take for 
instance the philosophy panels, regard the 
little tinkling bells crowning the pagoda 
and the expression upon the faces of the 
four disputants. Notice as the controversy 
grows keener, how the pagoda and the sur- 
rounding landscape seem to crowd upon 
the quartette; how in meditation the doe, 
most timid of animals, has approached the 
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prostrate sage so closely as to become one 
of the party; even the hills and rocks are 
meditating. All these and many more 
humorous touches are in obvious evidence. 
Is it not humorous too, to select here in the 
roar and rush of New York such tantalizing 
examples of serenity as this oriental group 
evinces. Even the disputants, though in 
disaccord, maintain a decorum in quaint 
contrast with the life around us. In con- 
templation the clouds encircling the moun- 
tain peaks are humorously symbolic of the 
waves of thought traversing the mind of the 
sculpturesque pilgrim standing so_ per- 
pendicularly upon cubistic rocks. 

Though possibly not profitable it isatleast 
interesting to consider analogies between 
artists, and in the case of Caro-Delvaille 
the development of A. F. Watts offers 
certain lines of similarity. At the outset 
when Watts was a youth, he was an ab- 
solute realist of the Dutch type. As he ad- 
vanced into middle age, one discerns the 
balancing of spirit and matter in his patient 
research for sincerity. But as Watts in- 
creased in years we find his work more 
spiritual, indifference to line and_ pre- 
occupation with idea being more notice- 
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DISSERTATION 
able. In the case of Caro-Delvaille there 
is a firmer grip on realities which consider- 
ing his Mediterranean spirit is a natural 
condition. Perhaps Brangwyn in his later 
development has more kinship with Caro- 
Delvaille, for in both though opposed in 
ideas we see a greater understanding for, 
and sympathy with, line and form. At the 
commencement of his career Brangwyn 
interpreted nature a la vitraille—he viewed 
hfe as though it were a window in the 
Cathedral of Chartres. 
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HENRI CARO-DELVAILLE 

Caro-Delvaille’s development has been 
interesting to watch and logical in its move- 
ment. In the beginning he was strongly 
influenced by Manet, his color was almost 
negligible. From the silhouette evolved a 
sensuous love of color, his almost negative 
comprehension of color yielded to a liberal 
palette, and now in young middle age we 
perceive a silhouette and color combina- 
tion with a spiritual quality and refinement, 
also a greater tendency to be decorative. 
Velasquez was the first to give atmospheric 
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ffect but always the striving to be decora- 
ive appears, and Caro-Delvaille works in 
he same spirit. The merest glance at any 
f his portraits convinces one that the sitter 
tust always be subservient to the main 
sue which is the decoration. It is perhaps 
orthy of passing mention, that in Paris, 
nlike the usual artist, he exhibited both 
ith the Old and the New Salon just as the 
umor seized him. That he should change 
om the Old to the New is indicative of his 
ympathy with reaction and of his determi- 
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nation to assert at all times his personal in- 
dependence. 

Amongst the portraits of this artist which 
most combine charm, color and effective 
line is the delightful profile of Mrs. Spicer- 
Simson, whose husband’s portrait close by 
showed a bright corner of an atelier with 
the famous medallist at work. His pre- 
occupation is noted by an austerity of 
demeanor and pose in marked contrast 
with the bien aise and sensuous comfort 
that constitute an invisible aura in the case 
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of Mrs. Spicer-Simson. In all the portraits, 
single or groups, the idea is expressed that 
man is the toiler while woman’s role is to be 
exquisitely gowned and to shed radiant 
happiness around her circle. The Gothic 
temperament is everywhere in evidence 
but sentiment never yields to sentimental- 
ity. His portrait of Bryson Burroughs is 
an admirable bit of characterization and 
good in scale and color with the ever present 
sense of decoration well defined. His self 
portrait and the charming portrait of his 
wife advancing to meet her little girl 
bounding towards her would alone place 
him among the elect. 

So much has been written in a biographi- 
eal vein about this peintre d’aujourd’ hur 
that I have purposely omitted details of his 
life and career, his value as a writer, his 
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experiences in the trenches and the color 
of his tie. 

I would conclude by quoting the final 
paragraph of Mr. Denys Amiel’s able intro- 
duction to the catalogue with which I am 
in full accord: ‘‘Caro-Delvaille exercises 
his incomparable stylistic art not only in 
these portraits themselves but in his under- 
standing of the method of depicting a type. 
He is ever preoccupied with classifying his 
subject according to some artistic standard; 
in a word, striving to epitomize its organic 
and psychic essence. In so doing, he has 
accomplished what few painters have done 
before; he has carried on the great tra- 
dition of the old masters, who bequeathed 
portraits to posterity, which, entirely aside 
from the personalities they portrayed, ever 
remain eternal types in themselves.” 


CHILDREN, ART MUSEUMS AND STORIES 


BY MARGARET SAWTELLE SMITH 


Nythese stern times stories for children, 

' even in art museums, seem perhaps as 
subjects of discussion to be rather irrelev- 
ant survivals of those sunny days before 
1914. One hurries by them, wistfully it may 
be, but with the feeling that it would be 
wrong to take time for them from thoughts 
and work of pressing necessity. Yet we 
are all saying that it is the children of 
yesterday who made the world of today, 


and the children of today who will be the’ 


citizens of tomorrow. And whatever is 
being done now to broaden their sympathies 
and quicken their interest in things not 
material will be a step at least toward the 
peace of the future—a peace which must 
be based among other things on sympathetic 
understanding of other nations and races, 
and on the setting of things spiritual above 
things material. It is this conviction which 
gives one the courage to set forth here a 
little account of some experiments in story 
telling conducted at the Worcester Art 
Museum a few years ago. 

Mr. Gentner and Miss Gardner, then in 
charge at Worcester, were studying the 
problem of making the art museum an 


integral part of the people’s life. Knowing 
that relations formed in childhood are often 
more vivid and durable than those of later 
years, they decided to make a definite 


attempt to attract children to the museum. 


and to hold their interest while there. 
With that in view they opened a children’s 
room at the museum where boys and girls 
could come for drawing, plasticene model- 
ling, picture: puzzles of architecture, ete.; 
they encouraged visits to the galleries (often 
*“personally conducted”? by members of the 


staff); and in order to make the paintings | 


and objects seen take on meaning and life, 
instituted weekly story 
theory that children not only love stories 
and will flock where they are being told, 
but remember and understand best what 
they have heard in story form or with story 
association. 

These story hours have been carried on 
now for several years. They are attended 
by children between the ages of eight and 
thirteen, largely of foreign parentage. 
Every story is accompanied by stereopticon 
illustrations. 

‘Two general schemes for stories have been 


hours—on the. } 
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tried. The first might be called the 
“Background Method,” and was used for 
three years. During that time series en- 
titled ‘‘Greek Myths,” “‘Children of Other 
Lands,” “‘ Heroes in Art,’’ ‘‘Tales from the 
Iliad and Odyssey”’ and ‘“‘Legends of the 
Saints,’ were given. It will be seen that 
all these subjects were such as could be 
illustrated by the art either of the period 
with which the story itself dealt (as in the 
“Heroes of Art,” where the heroes chosen 
were those who had lived during some great 
artistic period, such as Miltiades of Athens), 
or of the period in which the stories had 
been widely current as an element in popu- 
lar thought. In the “Legends of the 
Medaeval Saints,” for instance, the illustra- 
tions were taken from Italian Renaissance 
paintings. 

Such stories were, it will be seen, an 
attempt to re-create for the children the 
background common to artists and their 
contemporaries in a given period. It is 
hardly necessary to illustrate this method, 
for the stories used were “‘ready made” 
ones taken direct or with a little adaptation 
‘rom literature and history. The stereopti- 
con pictures accompanied them as illustra- 
tions do stories in a book. The question is 
sometimes asked, ““why are not such stories 
the best kind to use—these really great 
stories of literature?” There is no question 
that they would be if a museum’s purpose in 
telling stories were the same as that of a 
library, to awaken interest and pleasure 
iy fine literature. But I take it that the 
purpose of a museum story is to awaken 
interest and pleasure in art. And we* 
found that with these ready made stories 
it was difficult to have the pictures produce 
anything but a fragmentary and disjointed 
zmpression of art. For the story element 
was the determining factor, the pictures 
secondary. 

It was, therefore, determined to try the 
opposite plan of making the pictures the 
jJetermining factor and weaving the story 
around them so that the effect of the pic- 
cures might produce a unified effect in a 
single talk, a cumulative effect in a series. 
The stories used in this second method were 
sroperly speaking not stories at all, they 


_*Mrs. Smith was for some time before her marriage 
ne of the staff of the Worcester Art Museum and did 
nuch to develop this branch of the Museum's activity. 
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might better be classed as elementary art 
talks. They were based on the historical 
development of a single art, such as archi- 
tecture, or on the related arts of a given 
period. In order to make such abstract 
subjects concrete and interesting to the 
children we decided upon a scheme char- 
acterized by four elements. First, the talk 
centered around a concrete example, in 
architecture a building typifying a given 
period; in painting a particular artist and 
his work. Second, a background was given 
in narrative form setting forth as pic- 
turesquely as possible the setting, the 
people of the time, their life, and the cir- 
cumstances that determined the art. Third, 
the technical part, the explanation of 
structure or technique was largely in the 
form of question and answer. Mere state- 
ment of such facts by the story teller would 
soon have an audience of children restless 
and yawning, but if they could be so ques- 
tioned as to search the pictures on the 
screen in order to make and state discover- 
ies themselves, their attention would not 
flag. Lastly, connection was made where- 
ever possible with objects in the museum 
or in the city at large. 

The first of such series was based on the 
history of architecture. Its aim was to 
trace the development of architecture, to 
show how its forms and structure were 
determined by the needs and natural re- 
sources and main interest of the people, and 
to interest the children in the buildings of 
their own city by getting them to hunt each 
week for buildings in Worcester having 
points of resemblance to those seen in the 
story, and report on them the following 
time. Often the setting was given by 
devoting a whole story hour to an intro- 
ductory tale. 

The series was called “‘ People and Houses 
of Long Ago and Now.” It began with 
the Cave Dwellers, and progressed through 
Stonehenge, the Great Dark House of Ra 
(in Egypt), Assurnasirpal’s Palace, Halls 
of the Roman Emperors, a Knight of the 
Crusades and His Castle, Millionaires and 
Palaces of Old Florence, the Days of the 
Skyscrapers, etc. An idea of the plan 
of the story can be given by outlining that 
for S. Sophia the Magnificent. 

The week before the children had been 
told of the emperor of Byzantium, Jus- 
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tinian, and his dauntless wife Theodore, the 
dancing girl, and of their adventures in the 
turbulent luxurious city over which they 
ruled. Among the events described had 
been the riots in which the chief church of 
the city was destroyed. This had given 
the setting and reason for S. Sophia. They 
were now told how Justinian planned to 
build a wonderful church near the Hippo- 
drome (where the factions of the Blues and 
Greens had their races), how he bought the 
houses and gardens round about to get land 
and sent to the governors of his provinces 
for columns of fine marble, silver from the 
mines of Attica, brick of white clay from 
Rhodes, ete., and of how his architects 
Anthemius and Isidorus engaged one hun- 
dred bands of one hundred men each for 
the work. Then followed a few of the 
legends of the building, such as that of the 
shining angel who guarded the workmen’s 
tools and revealed the name of the church. 
At last the church is done and on Christ- 
mas Eve, 563, the people flock to see it. 
We imagine ourselves coming with them. 
We gaze at the huge outside with its domes 
and buttresses. We pour in with the crowd 
and stand in the midst of the great church, 
sparkling with the light of thousands of 
crystal lamps hanging by golden chains 
from the dome that soars:above them. 
After the service we imagine ourselves 
talking over the wonders of the building 
with each other. Perhaps some one in the 
throng has been to Athens and Rome, so 
the differences between Byzantine and 
Greek and Roman buildings is discussed 
(each point being of course illustrated by a 
lantern slide). ‘‘How are Greek buildings 
built?” the children are asked. With the 
post and lintel. How did the Romans 
build? With the arch. Which did the 
builders of S. Sophia use? The arch. - The 
children remember from the talk on Roman 
buildings that the arch seems alive because 
instead of having nothing to do but rest 
on its pillars as the lintel does on the posts, 
all the wedge-shaped stones that make it 
are working together to hold each other in 
place. In the same way they are told, S 
Sophia is alive, because every part is work- 
ing to hold the great dome in place. They 
look at views of sections of the church and 
are asked “‘What are these parts that bear 
the big downward rush of that dome?” 
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The children scan the picture and volun- 


teer, ‘‘the four great arches, the triangles | 


between the arches.” ‘“‘And what is it 


carries that downward push from arches | 


They | 


and pendentives to the ground?” 
look again and find on two sides the half 
domes and three little domes, and on the 
other two the wall and arcades within, and 
the great buttresses without. The dif- 
ference between this way of holding up a 
dome and the Roman method is noticed. 
Of course it takes some time for the children 
to find and tell all these different parts, but 


the eager ones are standing up and waving | 


arms like windmills as they discover one 
thing after another, and by the time all 
are found that strange complicated looking 
church has become an intelligible and 
coherent thing. 


After the construction is understood in | 


imagination they go around the church 
examining the parts more closely—the 
mosaics, the columns of emerald, marble, 
the beautiful 
again comparison is made—the Byzantine 
with Greek. The children are quick to 
see the difference between the clearly 
defined design of Ionic or Corinthian 
capital and the lace-like “‘all over”’ pattern 
of those of S. Sophia. 
means of the slides the building has been 
examined within and without, the instructor 
summed up in a few words the th gs to- 
remember about this great church—that 
Justinian built fourteen centuries ago and | 
ended by telling of the old writer who 


“all struggling together to hold in place 
that great demon the dome.”’ 


carved stone-work. Here 4 


When thus and by | 


thought that the. parts of the church were | 


The next year was given a series based on > 


the history of painting. Here effort was 


made to create an interest in something | 
besides the subject of pictures by getting | 
the children to discover the various things }} 


artists sought for in their paintings, what } 
each one “‘liked best,’ how with one it was | 


of a story, with another light and shade 
etc. By taking up cave drawing, Egyptian 
wall painting,’and Mediaeval miniatures, as: 
well as more fully developed later art, it 
was hoped as well to make them realize. 


that the art of painting was not learned in a \ 


day but was the sum of contributions of- 
many ages to the problems of perspective, 


i 


composition, with another dramatic a 
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atmosphere, ete. It also gave a capital 
opportunity to familiarize the children with 
the museum collections by connecting the 
story each time with some picture in the 
gallery belonging to the same period as that 
of the artist for the day. After the story 
all went together to see and study the 
picture, learned its name and artist, and 
returned to the lecture room to discuss it. 
But one wants pictures to be human 
above all else, one wants them to call up 
the personality and warm life of the artist 
who painted them and the life of the people 
about him. So a phrase was borrowed 
from G. Baldwin Brown’s article on ‘‘ Paint- 
ing” in the Encyclopedia Brittanica, and 
the series was called “‘Stories of Pictures, 
the Magic Mirrors of the World,” and the 
instructors tried to show how pictures 
really were the magic mirrors of the world, 
by giving first a narrative setting forth the 
artist’s life and a little of the times to which 
he belonged, followed by a discussion of his 
paintings. A few of the subjects were: 
“The Oldest Pictures in the World” (cave 
drawings), “‘Hero and Wonder Tales Told 
on Greek Vases,” “Legends and Pictures 
from Books the Monks Made,” ‘‘Man- 
tegna the Proud Man Who Loved Rome,” 
“Rembrandt Who Lived among Shadows.” 
Part of the story called “‘Watteau and 
Chardin, Who Opened Palace Gates and 
Cottage Doors,” given in the form used in 
telling it to the children will serve as illus- 
tration—the part concerning Watteau being 
«complete in itself.* Please imagine it as 
illustrated by views of streets, houses, a 
public square in a town like Valenciennes 
and by views of old Paris and the Luxem- 
bourg gardens as well as by Watteau’s 
pictures, including both his finished pro- 
ductions and the charming sketches which 
show us actors, soldiers, and the beau monde 
of Paris. 


Two hundred years ago and more there 
lived a boy named Antony Watteau. 
His home was in the little city of Valencien- 
nes in France. It was just on the border 
of Flanders, to which it had once belonged. 
But Louis XIV, who was then King of 
France, had conquered it just before 


*Those familiar with Pater’s ‘“‘A Prince of Court 
Painters’’ will realize my indebtedness to him. 
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Watteau was born. It was a little, clean, 
well-kept town, but plain. 

Antony Watteau was a slender boy with 
great dark restless eyes that looked as 
if he were always searching for something 
beyond his reach. Sometimes he would 
sit for hours dreaming and then he would 
start up and seize a pencil and sketch book 
and go down to the town square. There 
was always something to see there. Some- 
times it was the troops of French soldiers, 
who were coming and going on their way 
to fight the English and Austrians. Some- 
times it was a wandering band of actors 
who had stopped to play their part at the 
town fair. Antony, perched in a window 
niche, would sketch them in so lightly and 
delicately that when the drawing was done, 
you would say, “‘Why there is Columbine, 
to be sure, but I never knew before how 
lovely she was.”’ 

Watteau’s father was a mason. He was a 
hard, stern man, ill pleased that his son 
should be forever scribbling, as he called it. 
He let him go to a painter named Gérin for 
a while, but one day when Watteau was 
about eighteen he called him and said, 
“Son, I cannot be paying the painter any 
more, it costs too much. If you wish to 
take lessons you must pay for them your- 
self.”’ ‘‘ Very well sire,” said Watteau and 
turned away. He went out of the bare 
plastered house and outside the town to a 
place where tall trees grew. There he sat 
down to think. ‘I will not stay another 
day in this place,” he said, “where every- 
thing is dull and common. I will go to 
Paris, where beautiful great houses stand 
by the River Seine, houses full of delicate 
costly things. And the people that live 
there, one says, are not humdrum and tire- 
some like those here. They are bright and 
gay. All day they go about in shimmering 
silks and rich velvets. Yes, there in Paris 
there must always be fine folk to see and 
there too are good artists who can teach me 
more than Gérin. I will go away and seek 
my fortune there.” 

So he went home and packed his paints 
and brushes. And when night came and 
all in his father’s house were asleep, he stole 
out into the quiet streets and with a few 
silver pieces in his pocket and his parcel of 
paints set out for Paris. 

It was a long way to Paris. 


When Wat- 
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teau reached there his silver was almost 
gone. But he did not care at first—he was 
so glad to be there at last in the city of his 
dreams. The busy crowds passing kept 
his courage up—a beautiful lady peeping 
from the curtains of a sedan chair, or a fine 
gentleman rolling by in a great gilded coach, 
would make his heart thrill as he thought, 
“At last I have come to the city of beauty 
and nobility.”” But the days went by and 
although he stopped many people on the 
street to ask if they knew of any artist who 
wanted apprentices, he could not find work, 
for no one wanted a poor, unknown boy. 
By and by, when his last penny was gone, 
he grew so faint and tired (for he was never 
very strong), that he had to beg bread from 
kind passersby. At last one day some one 
said to him, “I know a fellow down on the 
bridge by Notre Dame who keeps a dozen 
apprentices busy painting pictures that 
peddlers sell to country people. Perhaps 
he could give you work.” So Watteau 
trudged slowly over the bridge by Notre 
Dame, and there he found the man. He 
had a little shop beside the bridge. On the 
counter were pictures of saints and angels, 
such as were the fashion then, and painted 
very poorly. “‘Do you need an appren- 
tice?”’? asked Watteau. ‘“‘Why, that de- 
pends,” said the man, “What can you do?” 
Watteau held out his sketch book to him. 
The man looked at it. ‘“‘ Yes,’ he said, 
“I want you. Come with me.’ They 
went up the narrow dark stairs to the attic. 
There were a dozen boys, all working hard. 
One painted the heads of the pictures, 
another the hands, another the clothes; 
each one always did the same kind of thing. 
“Here,” said the master, “‘try your hand 
at the figure of St. Nicholas yonder,” and he 
showed Watteau a picture he was to copy. 
Watteau took out his brushes and set to 
work swiftly. Under his fingers the saint 
grew. When it was done he showed it to 
the master. “‘That is good,” said he, “I 
will pay you three livres (60 cents) a week 
and you shall have a bowl of hot soup every 
day.” It seemed just then to Watteau 
that the hot soup alone would be worth 
working for, he was so hungry. So day 
after day he worked in the little attic. He 
copied St. Nicholas so well that the master 
made him keep on doing it over and over. 
At first he was so glad of the soup to eat and 
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money in his pocket, that he was content. 
But by and by he began to hate the work 
which was ever the same. He thought, 
“Ts this what I came to Paris for? I see 
no more in this poor little attic of the 
beautiful world of lovely ladies and hand- 
some men than I did in Valenciennes.” 
And he finally left his master. 

By this time he had made a friend named 
Spoede. Through him he was apprenticed 
to a man named Gillot, who taught him 
much and sent him to a new master, 
Audran. Now Audran was not only an 
artist but the keeper of the Luxembourg 
Galleries. That meant he had charge of 
the fine paintings in the Luxembourg 
palace. He was also busy painting the 
decorations on the walls, and got Watteau 
to help him. At last Watteau felt as if 
he were having his heart’s desire. Here he 
was living not in a plain, dull house, not 
in a small dark attic, but in a beautiful 
palace rich and fine. Best of all, when he 
was through with his work for the day he 
could go into the great gardens that lay 
about the palace. There the trees grew 
great and stately. There the water lay like 
a mirror in its marble basin, or splashed 
and flashed from fountains in the sunlight; 
white statues gleamed among the dark 
green leaves. And there gathered every 
day the nobility of Paris. Beautiful ladies 
trailed by in their shimmering silks, waving 
their carved ivory fans, and shaking out 
their little scented handkerchiefs. At their 
side walked gallant men in satin knee 
breeches, coats with soft ruffles at the 
wrists and long curled wigs. Everywhere 
you heard the sound of silvery laughter. 
Watteau would sit under a tree, draw out 
his sketchbook and there would grow on 
the page before him the great trees and the 
lovely people beneath them. 

But he only sketched them. He was uot 
ready to paint them yet—he wanted to 
know them better. Instead he painted 
something he did know, ‘*The Recreations 
(or Pleasures) of War,”’ a picture of soldiers, 
like those he had seen at Valenciennes, 
having lunch in a tent under the trees. 
When it was done he showed it to Audran. 
Audran saw at once how wel! Watteau had 
painted it, but all he said was, ‘‘That is a 
poor kind of picture. No one wants that 
kind. People want pictures of saints 
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_ old father and mother awhile. 
_ of Paris. 
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or heroes or Greek gods—not common 


soldiers.” But Watteau saw that his 
master was not telling the truth, being 


_ envious of him for having done better than 


he could. So Watteau only said, “I think 
I will go back to Valenciennes and see my 
I am tired 
Good-bye.” 

Then we told of how, through his friend 
Spoede, he sold this picture to M. Sirois, 
of how proudly he went back with money 
in his pocket to visi his family in Valen- 


| ciennes and to paint another picture of 


soldiers. Of how growing restless as usual 
he returned to Paris to find all the world 
talking about his picture with its new way 
of painting, so different from the old. (We 


_showed a picture, “‘The Death of Me- 


| 
| 


leager,”’ by Charles LeBrun to show this 
difference.) Then came the friendship 
with the kind son-in-law of M. Sirois, 
Gersaint, who had a famous picture shop, 
and for whom at the end of his life Watteau 
painted the wonderful signboard through 
which we looked straight into that shop as 
it was 200 years ago and saw M. Gersaint 


' and his wife and customers, and Watteau 


himself, standing gloomily in a corner. 
Then we went on to say: 
This was one of the last pictures Watteau 


_ painted—painted perhaps because he was 


so grateful, for from the time he had known 
Gersaint he had never lacked friends or 
people to buy his pictures but had gone on 
painting and painting until Watteau, the 
mason’s son had become the favorite of 
Paris, and was a welcome guest at the 
stately houses he had seen in his dreams 
long before. 

Now let us look at his pictures and see if 
we can discover why they were so much 
liked by those French people of long ago. 
Here is a picture called “‘The Picnic” 
(perhaps you know it—dainty ladies and 
fine gentlemen picnicking under shadowy 
trees). ‘‘What are some of the things in 
it we know Watteau liked?” ‘‘The big 
trees, the ladies, their silk dresses.” ‘‘ Do 
you see any differences between this and 
the Dutch pictures we looked at a few weeks 
ago?” We show Peter de Hoogh’s “‘Coun- 
try House.” The children naturally notice 
at first only the obvious differences of dress 
and face, so we ask, ‘“‘ Which painted more 
carefully, putting in the separate leaves on 
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the trees and each of the folds in the ladies’ 
dresses, the Dutch or Watteau2” ‘The 
Dutch.” ‘‘ Which pictures look more s_lid 
and real?” “The Dutch.” ‘‘ Which make 
you feel the soft fresh air most?” ‘‘ Wat- 
teau’s.”” “‘And which people would talk 
and laugh most quickly and say pretty 
things?” ‘‘The people of Wattean.”’ ‘So 
although the Dutch pictures look more real, 
the pictures of Watteau look just as full of 
life, don’t they?” 

Here is another picture, ‘The Venetian 
Festival.” ‘““Where had Watteau seen 
such things?” ‘“‘In the palace gardens.” 
“What are the dainty courtiers doing 
here?” “Dancing.”? “‘What kind of dances 
did they have in those days?” One of the 
older children says, ‘‘The minuet.” ‘‘The 
minuet was a slow, stately dance, danced by 
noble people. How does Watteau show 
us these people were noble?” ‘‘By their 
beautiful clothes, by the proud graceful 
way they dance; by the things about them 
—the great stone urn, the marble statue, 
and the tall trees. Everything in the 
picture makes you feel how high-born they 
are.” “Do you suppose these people Wat- 
teau painted look more lovely or less lovely 
than the real people he knew?” ‘‘More 
lovely.” 

We then looked at several more examples 
of Watteau’s pictures, the “‘Italian Com- 
edy,” etc., to see if these same qualities of 
nobility and beauty, and the feeling of life 
and motion and the stirring of air through 
the trees are to be found in them all, and 
the children were told a little about the 
soft gay colors, the blues and lavender and 
rose in which the pictures are painted. We 
look last at the ‘‘ Pilgrimage to the Island 
of Cytherea,” and we tell them it shows the 
gay French ladies and lords starting on a 
pilgrimage or journey to the island of love. 
Little cupids fly about pointing the way— 
the ship of Venus waits to take them. One 
lover helps his lady to get up from the grass, 
others sit playing with a fan. They all 
wear little capes like those of real pilgrims. 
In this picture Watteau painted all the 
things that we have seen he liked—the 
dainty ladies, the gallant gentlemen, ihe 
beautiful pattern of the trees, the soft color 
of the silks, the fresh air and the lights and 
shadows that almost seem to move as if a 
little breeze were passing lightly by. We 
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have seen too how all these things were so 
magical and lovely to Watteau that he 
made the pictures of them more beautiful 
than the things were themselves. Some 
artists, like Burne-Jones, paint fairyland 
so that itis ike areal world. But Watteau, 
I think, painted his real world so that it 
looked like fairy land. 

* oe Xx 

The third series of these stories followed 
a somewhat different plan. Instead of 
tracing the course of one art through the 
ages, the aim was to show the relation 
between the different arts that are produced 
in one country and at one period, so that the 
children might feel more intimate with a 
few countries and might realize that paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture and the minor 
arts are not isolated but grow up together 
with many characteristics in common, 
influenced by the ideals and civilization of 
which they are the expression. The series 
was called “‘Journeys across the Sea,” and 
took up ancient Greece, France in the 
Middle Ages, and Japan, as three countries 
in which art was especially close to the life 
of all the people. For each country the 
stories were divided into two groups, one a 
group of background stories giving the 
myths and legends with which the people 
were familiar, and something of their homes 
and way of life, the other taking up the 
arts of the country, for France, for example, 
the castle and cathedral architecture, sculp- 
ture, miniature painting, tapestry, furni- 
ture and armor. For these the individual 
story was similar to those I have described 
with the addition, each time, of a short 
legend at the close. 

There were several general results we 
hoped for from these stories or from the 
children’s work of which they were a part. 
We hoped they might enrich the back- 
ground of school work in history, geog- 
raphy, and literature. We hoped that 
through them objects in a museum might 
take their true place as the loving labor of 
real men in a real world. More still we 
hoped that the children’s eyes might be 
opened to that pleasure which is ‘‘without 
money and without price,” the pleasure 
that comes from really learning how to see, 
and to discover beauty in the world outside 
museum walls. But perhaps the object 
nearest our hearts was that through making 
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acquaintance with other lands and times 
we might quicken and broaden sympathies 
for persons and races different from our- 
selves. Sometimes we felt that one or 
another of these purposes was beginning in 
a small way to be realized, when harum 
scarum little May Kelley plucked at our 
sleeve and said, “‘Aw, Missis Otel, won’t 
yer please come an’ look at the Peacock 
Winder in the hall a minute. I never seen 
it look so pretty before’; or when shy 
Bennie Goldsburg confides, “I didn’t useter 
like to draw things at home, but now I 
like to draw our kitten”’; or when, after the 
final talk on Japan, given by Mr. Tomita 
of the Boston Museum, one little girl voiced 
the sentiments of the spellbound audience 
as she whispered, “‘I think the Japanese 
must be the nicest people in the world.” 
In such ways as these we tried to make the 
stories contribute their share to the aim 
so finely expressed in an announcement 
once sent out by the American Federation 
of Arts: “To promote the opening to 
Americans of every opportunity to secure 
the means of the happiness that comes from 
things not material,’’ and to help in the 
effort toward ‘Constructive Civilization.’ ”’ 


The John Herron Art Institute of In- 
dianapolis has recently acquired for its 
permanent collection six pieces of Overbeck 
Pottery made by Elizabeth G:, Mary F., 
and Hannah B. Overbeck at their studios at 
Cambridge City, Ind’ The pottery is all 
made by hand on the potter’s wheel in- 
suring individual shapes. The clay is a 
mixture of the best American clays, is pre- 
pared by them and makes a particularly 
hard body, especially fitted for matt glazes. 
The glazes are original with Elizabeth Over- 
beck. Two methods of decoration are used 
—glaze inlay and carving: The method 
of glaze inlay also is original as are the 
shapes and decorations of all the pieces. 
The shapes and designs which are invariably 
sensible, useful and beautiful are mostly 
supplied by Mary F. and Hannah B. Over- 
beck, who give individual study to each 
piece. 

It is good to know of a museum thus ac- 
quiring fine examples of contemporary 
handicraft and so stimulating fine produe- 
tion in the art of today. 


THE MOONPATH 
A PAINTING BY 
HARRY W. WATROUS 
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MR. MANSHIP’S KULTUR MEDAL 


In some of the shop windows on Fifth 
avenue, New York, is now to be seen a 
bronze medal designed and executed by 
Paul Manship representing the outrages 
perpetrated by the German army upon 
women and children in invaded territory, 
particularly in Belgium. This is offered 
for sale at $10 a piece and puts into per- 
manent form those things which if possible 
should not be remembered, but if remem- 
bered not visualized. Such memory in 
such form does not lead to better citizenship 
or greater patriotism, neither does it typify 
the ideals of America for which this country 
is warring. 

One cannot rejoice in the art which visual- 
izes these bestial crimes and by spending 
one’s art on such a subject the artist 
desecrates the great gift with which he was 
divinely endowed. 

It is true that some of the cartoonists have 
set before us in graphic form the horrors of 
war with good effect, but cartoons are 
things of the moment. They are meant to 
preach and to teach. The Kultur Medal 
neither preaches nor teaches but engenders 
hate, and places our own people on the low 
level of those who have committed these 
ghastly deeds. Evil does not excuse evil 
and if the fight for civilization is to be won 
we must not return our enemy measure for 
measure but prove to him that our ideals of 
life lead along “‘a more excellent way.” 
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Mr. Manship’s talents, which are of a 
rare and fine order, could and should and 
probably will be used for this noble end. 


TWO GREAT ART SALES 


The Bardini collection of Italian works 


of art, furniture, bronzes, majolicas, paint- | 
ings and tapestry was exhibited and sold — 


at the American Art Galleries, New York, 
the week of April 8th for a sum aggregating 


approximately $444,000. A fortnight earlier | 


the Degas collection of paintings owned 


by this eminent French artist was sold in 


Paris for a total of about $432,000. 

In New York the great campaign for the 
Third Liberty Loan was in progress while 
the Bardini collection was being sold. In 
Paris the great supergun fired within the 


lines of the German armies was dropping } 


French § 


death and destruction on the 
capital when the Degas sale was held. 


Apparently neither in Paris nor in New # 


York is money scarce, nor is there shortage 
of individuals ready to pay for that which 
they covet. 


In neither instance were the works pur- | 


chased by living artists. In the Degas 


sale paintings by Cézanne and Gauguins } 


brought large sums, though the largest 
amounts were paid for works by Ingres. In 
the Bardini sale some of the objects pur- 
chased were secured by art museums and 
will serve as examples cf fine design and 
craftsmanship for the designers and crafts- 
men of future days. 

If it is possible to obtain such sums for the 
works of artists no longer living, the artists 
of today who are carrying on the torch of 
art should not be left to starve for want of 
sufficient patronage. 

While we are at war we must deny our- 
selves mere luxuries in order that the con- 
structive work of the present may not 


suffer; we must cease looking back over | 


ee 


our shoulders in order to “‘carry on,” for 
we are building for the future and though 
we must preserve all respect for the past, 
the watchword must be “forward.” 


The Ninth Annual Convention of the | 


American Federation of Arts meets in 
Detroit, May 23rd-24th. <A full account 
of the proceedings will be given in our 
next issue. 
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NOTES 


The Annual Report of the 


ARTS AND g a 
CRAFTS IN Seas of Arts and Crafts, 
DETROIT etroit, covers a wide 


range of activity including 
ot merely the important function of pro- 
iding a market for the works of capable 
raftsmen, but the conducting of a theater, 
he upkeep of a department of costume 
esign, the establishment of a folkcraft 
iop, and the superintendence of a series 
f transient exhibitions. 


In concluding this admirable record of 
ctivity, all of which has been on a practical 
asis and eminently worth while, Miss 
telen Plumb, the secretary, says: 


“Ten years ago, several of us went to 
soston to learn ‘how to do things’ in the 
rts and Crafts world. Now it is the other 
‘ay about; members of the Boston and 
her Eastern societies stop off en route to 
r from Chicago, to see this contemporary 
Museum of the Industrial Arts’—this 
Michigan Temple of Morrisiana’— this 
Bit of old Venice or Nuremburg’—as some 
{ the art critics of Boston have variously 
uiled it. They have wanted to see how we 
ave popularized the Arts and Crafts, how 
e found the way of bringing art into com- 
serce in ‘the town that smells of gasoline.’”’ 


“Perhaps it is because we have foreseen 
ie present problems confronting the nation 
nd have quietly been trying to meet and 
ice the situation that is now upon us. 
Ve believe that, in the future, raw material 
going to be less and less the predominat- 
iz element in figuring the cost of the 
nished product; that human skill, in- 
snuity and intelligence will be fused to 
eet the growing demand for beauty and 
jeasure in work; and that it is every bit as 
nportant to encourage proficiency in the 
ighly-endowed few, in their technical ex- 
ression, as it is to provide a market for 
eir finished product, through establishing 

higher standard of taste, and hence a 
smand for beauty in life in the cities of the 
‘ture. As soon as enough people care 
ore for getting right things than for getting 
any things, an interest in ‘quality’ will 
» created. Now, for the first time, this 
untry is thrown upon its own resources 
id its own inventiveness; and already 
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American manufacturers are waking up to 
the knowledge that, to be ready for the days 
of reconstruction, America must be ready 
to compete industrially on equal terms with 
Europe.” 

“So far, the actual introduction of art 
into commerce has been little attempted; 
but now that Industrial Art is recognized 
as a war emergency, every effort should be 
co-ordinated to bring Art down from her 
frame on the wall—whither she was retired 
on the advent of machinery into commerce 
—to mingle democratically with ~ the 
millions. The best indication of this change 
of spirit is that the demand has come first 
of all from the people themselves. They 
want to be able to purchase, at a moderate 
price, a vegetable-dish that does not look 
like a newel-post, nor weigh as much as a 
safe; or a lighting fixture that does not 
resemble a brass band. ‘Truly, the effort 
in wartime should be directed not towards 
the so-called Fine Arts—though the term 
might well apply to all that is fine in art— 
but towards art as applied to objects of 
utility.” 

“The consensus has been that art, being 
of course a luxury, would be checked, like 
a suit-case, to be called for after the war 
was over; but the fortunes of war have 
apparently ruled otherwise, and art is likely 
to receive an impetus during the one or 
more years of the war that might not have 
been equaled in a calm and uneventful 
generation.” 

“The New Spirit in Art which is stirring 
America is such a spirit as thrilled Europe 
in the days of Charlemagne, when even 
princesses carried stones for the building 
of great cathedrals.” 

With this report has been sent cut a brief 
address made by Mr. George G. Booth, 
first President of the Society of Arts and 
Crafts, at the Society’s Annual Banquet in 
New York in 1917, which sets forth in most 
clear and convincing manner the position 
of art today and its relation to everyday 
life. A statement so clear, so logical, so 
broad visioned and convincing that it 
calls for wide reading and hearty applause. 
It is such straight, clear thinking and defi- 
nite utterance which will do away with the 
illusion that art is a luxury and help to place 
it among the necessities of life, refreshing 
the soul and inspiring finer citizenship. 
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Art talks, exhibitions of 
paintings and the begin- 
nings of a permanent gal 
lery mark the artistic spirit of the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, near Chicago 
where 50,000 young Jackies of the United 
States Navy remain between enlistment and 
departure over seas in this section of the 
middle west. Charles E. Hallberg the 
painter of marine pictures presented seven 
large important canvases which were re- 
ceived by the commanding officer, Captain 
Moffett, to be hung in the Administration 
Building, as a beginning of a collection. 
Dudley Crafts Watson of Milwaukee con- 
ducts a sketch class and gives a talk on art 
weekly. Pauline Palmer gives art talks, 
and others are on the list. Young com- 
mercial artists, newspaper cartoonists and 
a few portrait painters and landscape men 
gave an exhibition in the spring. 

The Swedish-American painters and 
sculptors of Chicago held their seventh 
annual exhibition in the ballroom of the 
Swedish Club, 1258 La Salle avenue, in 
May. The middle west has a group of first- 
rate painters of Swedish birth, who have 
high standing in the Chicago Society of 
Artists, and yel appear once a year under 
the auspices of their own countrymen in 
exhibitions that have been lifting their 
standards as time goes on. Charles E. 
Hallberg, the marine painter, Alfred Jans- 
son, the landscape artist, Arvid Nyholm, 
portrait painter of Chicago, and Birger 
Sandzen of Kansas have been leading 
spirits while lately John F. Carlson, the 
eastern lJandscapist and other men and 
some women from various sections of the 
country have united to make the May 
festival in art a success. The State Bank 
of Chicago whose officers are supporters of 
the Swedish Club gave an annual prize of 
$100, this year in Liberty Bonds. The 
Swedish Club offered a second prize, $50 
in Liberty Bonds and two prizes for Water 
Colors and Sculpture have taken the form 
of Thrift Stamps as a measure of patriotism 
this year. The exhibit included over 150 
paintings and pieces of sculpture. 

The Chicago Camera Club of amateur 
and some professional photographers aim- 
ing at artistic productions are holding their 
annual exhibition at the Art Institute, 
May 9th to June 7th. 
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At the Artists’ Guild, the Fine Ari 
Building Prize, $100, was awarded “Ol 
Houses in Moonlight,” by Anna L. Stace§ 
and Honorable Mention accorded figuiy 
paintings by Eda Sterchi and E. Marti} 
Hennings, members of the Guild. Owing 
to a national campaign for membershi 
begun before the United States entered tk 
war, the Artists’ Guild has painters fro 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
well as craftsworkers on its rolls thus takin} 
away the local character of the organization 

The Palette and Chisel Club compose 
entirely of men, many of whom are in th 
fields of commercial art has just closed iif 
annual exhibition of paintings and on 
group of sculpture by David Hunter. Thi 
standards of the jury were severe and th 
exhibition on a par with the larger shows ¢ 
the year. John F. Carlson received thi 
Palette and Chisel Club Gold Medal an/ 


an 


A. W. Rider the Municipal Art Leaguf 
Prize of $100. Both canvases are lanch 
scapes: L. M. McG. 49 


The Art Department cf 
the St. Paul Institute bring? 
to St. Paul in the cours} 
of the year as many traveling exhibition 
and the available fund: 
—permit. The opening of an Exhibitio} 
Room in the Public Library this year ha) 
made it possible to place before the publi) 
a succession of relatively small but artistic 
ally interesting exhibitions. It is, of course 
generally recognized that to see pictures! 
to see many of them and to see them fre 
quently, is the only practical method ¢} 
training the eye to discriminate and th 
taste to perceive beauty. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Work c¢! 
Artists of the Northwest, undertaken bi 
the Institute four years ago and held eae, 
spring, has a somewhat different objeet 
It is designed to afford the artists of th 
Northwestern states who, for geographiea 
reasons, are practically debarred from th 
large Eastern exhibitions, an opportunit; 
to show what they are doing to their ow)| 
immediate public, and to obtain for them 
selves the educational advantage of com 
parison with other workmen in their ow! 
line. Incidentally the St. Paul publi 
enjoys the same opportunity that is af 


ART IN THE 
NORTHWEST 
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| 
i an by the traveling exhibitions—the 
pportunity to see, and with growing 
knowledge to judge, to praise, or to con- 
demn. To many it has been a pleasant 
surprise to find that these sectionally local 
exhibitions have shown so fine an artistic 
standard. There has been much to praise 
and very little to condemn in the collections 
which for four years have been shown in 
tthe Auditorium. And the value of the 
exhibition to the artists themselves is 
indicated by the fact that each year the 
pictures shown have been better and better. 
he 1918 exhibition was smaller than any 
of its predecessors; it was also more uni- 
formly good. 
The Jury of Selection and Award for 
the Fourth Annual Exhibition consisted of 
Frederick F. Fursman, of Chicago, and 
John Young-Hunter, of London. Ninety- 
wo oil paintings were accepted and hung, 
wenty water colors, fifteen pastels, thirteen 
tchings and pencil sketches, seven com- 
etitive war posters and eight small pieces 
sculpture. Fifteen awards were made. 


The Art Alliance of Amer- 


INDUSTRIAL . a 
ica held an exhibition of 
ee Contai d Labels: at 
ntain n 
en ontainers a abels a 


the Alliance Galleries, 10 
Kast 47th Street, New York, during the 
month of April. Three prizes totaling 
8175 were awarded for textile labels. Other 
cash prizes were given for labels for various 
kinds of containers. 

The exhibition showed not only the 
strength but the weakness of American 
design in this department setting forth 
the opportunities awaiting the American 
designer and the need of better instruction 
for those who are entering this field. 

A leaflet recently published by the Al- 
iance makes the following clear, positive 
statement with regard to the relation of 
art to industries. 

“The World War has made it plain that 
our own industries must employ our own 
designers. The present national crisis is 
1n opportunity to train and develop Ameri- 
‘an talent and to make our markets inde- 
pendent. It is the ‘man behind the 
pencil’ who will win the trade war that is 
sure to follow the military struggle. Dr. 
James P. Haney, Director of Art in the 
New York City High Schools, said: ‘Every 
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manufacturer or man who handles a manu- 
factured product should understand that 
art plays a definite part both in the con- 
struction and in the sale of his products. 
It appears in the cartons in which they are 
packed, in the boxes which hold the car- 
tons, and the labels on the boxes; in the 
printed circulars which advertise the goods, 
in the merchant’s window in which they 
are displayed. The man who knows how 
to buy advertising good in design and 
color, how to devise well printed matter, 
how to pack goods attractively and to 
show them in a window so that they will 
draw trade, that man, by virtue of his 
practical knowledge of art, is bringing 
dollars to himself and reputation to his. 
town and state.’ ”’ 

The Alumni Association of 


WAR ACTIVITIB : 
‘the Pennsylvania Museum 


AT THE 4 
fee School of Industrial Art 
> yg . 
: Ts fatale oe added several new subjects. 
ag ei to its war activities re- 
SCHGOL 


cently. Among which may 
be mentioned two prizes offered for: (a) 
The best sketch for a poster dealing 
with national interests, as Conservation of 
Food, Fuel, Navy Enlistments, Third 
Liberty Loan, ete. (Awarded to Bernard 
Fullmer.) (b) The most effective slogan 
for a similar use. (Awarded to Miss 
Venette Willard), besides the donation of 
materials and supervision of the making of 
large panoramic charts for machine-gun 
drills in the various cantonment camps; 
and the organization of a campaign among 
the members of the association and the 
students for the sale of War Thrift Stamps, 
which resulted in the purchase of thirteen 
hundred dollars worth. 

Classes have been established in the 
Pennsylvania Museum School for training 
marines in sketching, and the graphic work 
required by members of the Fire Control 
at League Island (sessions being held 
Friday evenings), of which Mr. Ege, Mr. 
Pitz, Mr. Sinnock, and Mr. Warwick are 
in charge. They are attended by a group 
of interested and capable volunteers to 
whom the instruction is of direct benefit 
in the making of sem-realistic maps of 
different types of terraine and objects in 
the landscape. 

The Alumni Association Traveling Ex- 
hibition Committee has also compiled a 
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representative collection of the work of the 
various courses of the School for the use of 
the Philadelphia Art Teachers’ Association. 
They have planned to circulate the work 
in all the city High Schools. 


The Art Students’ League 
of New York will again 
conduct summer schools 
in New York city and at Woodstock. The 
city school is proposed especially for art 
teachers. It will open June 3rd and con- 
tinue until September 21st and be under the 
charge of George B. Bridgman. The 
Woodstock School opens June 15th and con- 
tinues until October 15th and will be under 
the charge of Mr. Charles Rosen, the well 
known landscape painter Mr. John F. 
Carlson so long its head, having recently 
resigned. 

The Pennsylvania Museum School of 
Industrial Art will conduct a summer school 
from July 8th to August 2d under the charge 
of Mr. O. F. Ege in its regular quarters, 
Broad and Pine streets, Philadelphia. There 
will be classes in normal methods and super- 
vision of the arts, interior decoration, de- 
signing, mechanical drawing, etc. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
Summer School at Chester Springs, Pa., 
has already opened and will continue until 
late autumn. During April and May 
Mr. Fred Wagner was in charge, in June 
and September Mr. Henry McCarter will 
be instructor, and in August Mr. Hugh H, 
Breckenridge. 

Charles W. Hawthorne and Charles H. 
Woodbury will, it is understood, conduct 
their usual summer schools of outdoor 
painting at Provincetown and Ogunquit 
respectively, during the coming summer. 


SOME SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


Tae The Edward MacDowell 
ee eae pee has 
7 - g = 

association /2#tely issued a most im 


teresting report covering 
the activities for the past year at Peter- 
borough. Despite the war and the econo- 
mics which it has enforced, real progress 
has been made in the association’s work, 
and its beneficient influence not only con- 
tinued but extended. Two or three new 
studios have been added. 
During the past season community sing- 
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ing at Peterborough, in which the people 


of the village and surrounding country 
joined with great enthusiasm, was con- 
ducted by Mr. Arthur Nevin, one of the - 


members of the Colony. 


The National Federation of Music Clubs | 
has appointed Peterborough as its place 9 


of meeting in 1919. 


Of the twenty-one members of the Colony 
doing productive work during the past } 
season, six were engaged in musical compo- } 


sition, five in painting and sculpture and 
ten in literature. 
Colony Hall and the nearby ‘‘Eaves’ 


and the neighboring studios are to be § 
offered for the temporary use of conval- | 


escent soldiers and hospital attendants as 
need may develop in the course of the war, 
with preference to injured musicians, 
artists, and writers, but without restriction 
where the needs of others may seem para- 
mount. 


CYRIL The following interesting } 
SAUNDERS tribute to all American 
SPACKMAN artists residing abroad has | 


been received from a Brit- } 


ish correspondent. 


“The versatility of human nature is | 
never so eminent I think, as when brought | 
En- 9 
veloped as we are in all the glamour and | 
hideousness of War, it is with immense 


into relief by outstanding events. 


relief that we turn to the World of Art and 


find it ever new and refreshing especially | 


so when it hails from: America. 


“T refer to the work of an artist who is a 
native of Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Cyril Saun- 
ders Spackman, R.B.A., R.M.S., the well- 


known American Paintet-Etcher. As an 
accomplished etcher he is very well known 
to us and the works recently shown in the 
galleries of the R.B.A. are no exception 
to the high tone of efficiency that he usually 
reaches. 


““As a painter in oils Mr. Spackman is © 
slowly making a reputation for himself. | 


With the persistency characteristic of his 


nationality, Mr. Spackman has achieved — 


marked and_ distinguished recognition 
among our rather secluded circle of British 
Artists. He is the only American, I be- 
lieve, who is a member of the R.B.A. 
“Mr. Spackman’s art is essentially 
American; it is modern, vital, forceful and 


ont 
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incere. He has the honor to be a mem- 
ver of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
he Royal Society of Miniature Painters, 
he British Water Color Society, the 
society of Miniaturists, the Decorative 
\rt Group, London; the Chicago Society 
tt Etchers, and The American Federation 
Me Arts.” 


On April 18th the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, form- 
ally opened to the public 
the collection of Italian 
culpture, paintings and pastels by Jean 
‘rangois Millet bequeathed to the Museum 
»y the late Quincy Adams Shaw of Boston. 

The collection comprises 26 oil paintings, 
7 pastels, 2 etchings and one etching 
vashed in color by Millet together with 19 
vieces of Renaissance sculpture including 
he works of the Della Robbias, Bellano, 
Rossellino and other great artists. 

The Millet paintings, secured for the 
nost part at first hand or through Mr. 
shaw’s friend William Morris Hunt the 
wrtist, include ‘‘The Sower,” “‘Planting 
Yotatoes’? and other well known works. 
ihe pastels in this collection were delight- 
ully described by Miss Elisabeth Luther 
“ary in the May number of this magazine. 

Mr. Shaw was one of those collectors who 
‘ollected because of a sincere love of art 
1nd a desire to possess that which he ad- 
nired. When asked by a friend once 
1ow he dared to keep such pictures in his 
1ome instead of building a picture gallery 
or them, his reply was: ‘‘Why should I 
yuild a picture gallery? I sit quietly in my 
eoms and enjoy looking at the walls upon 
vhich the pictures and sculptures are 
wing.’ This should be the spirit of all 
irt collecting, in fact its only excuse. 


THE QUINCY 
ADAMS SHAW 
COLLECTION 


The Cleveland Art Museum 
is showing through May 
and June a remarkable col- 
ection of 220 etchings by Rembrandt, lent 
xy Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 

The spring exhibit of the Cleveland 
society of Artists during May occupies 
me gallery and the work of the Chicago 
society of Etchers another. 

In an effort to correlate the arts an 
rehestral concert was given in the garden 
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court of the Cleveland Art Museum this 
past spring by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra of which Mr. Josef Stransky is 
the able leader. It proved a most interest- 
ing occasion and was made possible through 
Mr. Stransky’s interest in the Museum and 
his great love of art as well as the generosity 
of the members of the Philharmonic Society 
and its manager. 

All art is so nearly related and is so much 
better understood when not divided by 
imaginary boundaries that the introduction 
of music such as this into the art museums 
of the country is much to be desired. 


NEWS ITEMS 


On April 30th, the Children’s Art Center 
in Boston was opened to the public. The 
Director, Mr. FitzRoy Carrington, and 
the Curator, Miss Tapley, received, and 
there was music by teachers and pupils of 
the South End Musie School, in whose 
grounds the building stands. 

The exhibition included sculpture by 
Beach, Manship, Roth, Vonnoh and Cham- 
berlain, and original drawings by Parrish 
and Newell; also Chinese porcelain, stained 
glass, wood engravings, Medici prints and 
color reproductions, all having been selected 
to interest children. It is hoped to estab- 
lish a series of these Art Centers in the 
congested districts of Boston. 


The first section of the new art gallery in 
Toronto, Canada, was recently opened to 
the public. This is the culmination of 
many years of work on the part of those 
interested in art in that city and represents 
only a small part of the whole scheme. 
The Trustees have had certain funds in 
hand ever since 1901 and it was decided to 
use these as far as they went. Three 
galleries and a portion of the corridor have 
been erected and many experiments have 
been tried which it is hoped will lead to a 
more perfect art museum building than any 
yet erected in America. 


Mrs. Henri Leon Berger (Miss Florence 
V. Paull), has been appointed as General 
Curator of the Wadsworth Athenaeum and 
Morgan Memorial at Hartford to succeed 
Mr. Albert Hastings Pitkin, whose death 
occurred Jast fall. Mrs. Berger has long 
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had charge of the Department of Western 
Art at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
and goes to her new position with an un- 
usual equipment of knowledge both of the 
best museum practice and of the field in 
which she has made herself a specialist. 


Owing to the comparatively small num- 
ber of important works submitted for the 
National Arts Club’s proposed exhibition 
of patriotic pictures, the Jury of Selection 
of which Mr. E. H. Blashfield was chair- 
man, recommended that the exhibition 
be postponed until such time as a greater 
number of adequate works might be ob- 
tained—works which would be worthy of 
the cause and the art of America. The 
recommendation was immediately adopted, 
as it is always the purpose of the Club to 
maintain a high standard in its exhibitions 
and as it was felt that only the highest 
order of artistic expression could meet the 
demands of the great cause in which the 
United States has enlisted with her allies, 
in fighting for world Democracy. The 
announcement was made by Mr. John G. 
Agar, president of the National Arts Club, 
and Mr. Douglas Volk, chairman of the 
Arts Committee. 


The Detroit Art Museum has recently 
acquired a painting by Daniel Garber en- 
titled “‘Vineclad Trees”? and also the por- 
trait of Leopold Seyffert painted by himself. 

On April 4th the Detroit Art Museum 
opened its Fourth Annual Exhibition by 
American Artists which continues until 
May 30th. This exhibition comprises 
about 100 representative works of well 
known American artists and includes the 
portraits of President Wilson and John D. 
Rockefeller recently painted by John S. 
Sargent. 

A feature of this exhibition is a room de- 
voted exclusively to the works of J. H. 
Twachtman, J. Alden Weir and Childe 
Hassam. 


An exhibition of paintings by Edmund 
C. Tarbell and Edward W. Redfield was 
held in the Corcoran Gallery of Art from 
April 25th to May 21st. The exhibition 
included 26 works by the former and 12 
by the latter. 

Prominent among the Tarbell paintings 
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were ‘Girl Crocheting”? formerly owned by» 
Bela Pratt of Boston now the property of 
C. V. Wheeler of Washington; “‘Josephine * 
and Mercie’? owned by the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art; portrait group of Mrs. § 
S. M. Milliken and children of New York, 
lately completed; and portraits of Mrs. 
Ames and of Mrs. Lawrence of Boston. 

The Redfield paintings were compara- 
tively recent works and in several instances § 
showed winter landscapes in the neighbor- 
hood of Pittsburgh. Most notable of all, 
perhaps, was the large canvas entitled 
*“Woodland Solitude”’ showing the intimate 
surroundings of an unfrozen brook after a 
heavy snow storm. Jt was painted with 
both great skill and unusual emotion. 


In the City Art Museum, St. Louis, a ¥ 
traveling exhibition composed of work by 
six women artists of America, Mary Cassatt 
Jane Peterson, Johanna K. W. Hailman, 
Alice Schille, Helen M. Turner and Martha | 
Walter, arranged by the Association of } 
Museum Directors, was shown during the | 
month of April together with a collection of | 
paintings by Edmund H. Wuerpel. 


An admirable exhibition of. industrial 
art was held in April in the Arts Club at | 
Washington under the auspices of the | 
Handicraft Guild of that city. The ex- § 
hibition comprised work done in the publie 7 
schools and the Walter Reed Army Hospital 
as well as by skilled craftsmen. There was 
excellent metal work, weaving, basketry, q 
dyeing and commercial design. The Arts © 
Club has recently purchased its home, an | 
historical residence occupied in 1814 by 
Monroe, then Secretary of War. 


The Cincinnati Museum Association will i 
open its Twenty-fifth Annual Exhibition of | 
American Art comprising paintings in oil, | 
water color, pastel, drawings in black and — 
white, mural decorations, sculpture, wood 
carving, architectural design,artistic pottery 
ete., on May 25th. The exhibition will 
remain open until the end of the summer. 


A recent addition to the Avery collection 
of Chinese cloisonnés in the Brooklyn 
Museum is a screen about nine feet wide 
by eight feet high of cloissonné and Pekin | 
enamel, mounted in an elaborately carved 4 
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ne of teakwood, with costly lacquer 
oration on the reverse side, of bats, 
ids and waves in gold on a black lacquer 
md. The piece stands on a teakwood 
» decorated with oblong cloisonné panels 
1 floral decoration on turquois blue 
ind. It was purchased by Mr. Samuel 
Avery recently from His Excellency the 
1. V. 5. Liao, recently Chinese Minister 
Cuba and formerly Chancellor of the 
istry of Foreign Affairs in Pekin. It 
ve of a pair which formerly stood behind 
Imperial throne in the Winter Palace 
?ekin. 


rederick Law Olmsted, Jr., the dis- 
uished landscape architect and member 
ie Federal Commission of Fine Arts, has 
1 appointed Chief Town Planner by the 
ustrial Housing Commission at Wash- 
on. He has associated with himself 


his work, among others, Mr. Stephen 
ld of California. 


Ir, Edmund C. Tarbell has been ap- 
ited Principal of the Corcoran School 
art at Washington, D. C., in the place 
4c. Edmund C. Messer who has lately 
ened. Mr. Messer’s resignation after 
wears of devoted and efficient service 
»s effect next September at which time 
Tarbell will assume charge. 

fr. Tarbell has spent the greater part 
Ihe past winter in Washington and will 
rafter make that city his permanent 
dence. 


m admirable bust of President Wilson 
/P. Bryant Baker, the distinguished 
ish artist now residing in Boston, is at 
‘ent on exhibition in the Corcoran 
ery of Art. It is in marble, strongly 
leled and strikingly characteristic. 


monument to commemorate the cen- 
ry of the admission of Illinois as a 
‘rign state of the American Union in 
3 is to be erected in Logan Square, 
sago. It will be the work of Evelyn 
Longman, sculptor, and Henry Bacon, 
ilect, and will take the form of a 
ble Doric column surmounted by an 
and ornamented by sculptural groups 
lhe base. It is secured for the city of 
sago through the munificence of the 
ruson Fund. 
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From April 3d to 24th a Memorial Ex- 
hibition of Sculpture by the late Bela L. 
Pratt was held in the Renaissance Court 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Mr. Pratt was a sculptor of rare artistic 
taste and exceptional attainment. Among his 
best known works were the two symbolic 
figures in front of the Boston Public 
Library, “Andersonville Prisoner Boy,” 
Andersonville, Ga.; ‘“‘Spanish War Soldier 
Boy,” St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.; 
“Edward Everett Hale.’ Boston, and 
“Nathan Hale,’’ Yale University. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE PLAN OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


Prepared under the direction of the Civie Com- 
mission in 1917 by Edward H. Bennett, Architect; 
edited and written by Andrew Wright Crawford, 
Esq. Published by the Minneapolis Civic Com- 
mission. Limited edition of one thousand copies. 


In interest, breadth and comprehensive 
character this plan for the development of 
the city of Minneapolis is comparable with 
the plan for Chicago by Daniel H. Burn- 
ham, one of the most elaborate and far- 
seeing city plans as yet set forth. In the 
foreword to this imposing volume the follow- 
ing reasons for a city plan are given: 

“This idea of planning is desirable not 
alone from the standpoint of beauty, to 
achieve a ‘city beautiful,’ which is only 
a by-product, but still more necessary to 
enable the city to prepare for the utilitarian 
and economic uses and purposes of modern 
city life, to provide easy communication 
and easy access, to arrange for the un- 
obstructed flow of traffic and all city 
activities, to provide for the health, con- 
venience, pleasure and recreation of the 
people themselves—in short to plan all 
things for a well-ordered civic life—a ‘city 
useful’ as well as a ‘city beautiful.’” 

It was with this purpose in mind that this 
plan was made, not for today nor tomorrow, 
but for the distant future, which, it is 
pointed out, is just as sure as the past, but 
which is often lost sight of and disregarded. 

In the first chapter city planning is thus 
clearly and definitely defined: 

“‘City planning is the exercise of muni- 
cipal imagination. It is the scientific and 
expert vision of inevitable city growth, and 
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the preparation of plans to provide for that 
growth. It is municipal provision, muni- 
cipal prevention and municipal _ pre- 
paredness. 

City planning is the civie sense that re- 
fuses to build today what must be torn 
down tomorrow; that refuses to believe 
that the future will not be greater than the 
past; that refuses to act on the theory that 
the growth of ten years gone by will equal 
the growth of ten years to come. 

City planning is the wisdom that insists 
the distrust of the future insures distress in 
the future; that doubt of future growth 
insures beyond doubt an unhealthy growth: 
that lack of preparation for growth means 
future expense in correction of unregulated 
growth. 

City planning is economy. 
economy of doing without. 
out is not economy. It may be ex- 
travaganece. A city that does without 
parks and playgrounds in abundance is 
extravagant in health and life. <A city that 
ignores an opportunity for the acquisition 
of the things that make for health and 
happiness may lose the opportunity al- 
together. 

City planning is the economy of action 
today that insures possession tomorrow.” 

In making this plan for Minneapolis care 
has been taken to preserve the individuality 
of the city. The dominating features of 
the report are: 

(1) The completion of two great axes, 
formed by the prolongation and widening of 
Sixth avenue and 8th street; and other 
logical extensions of the existing street 
system. 

(2) The creation of a superb municipal 
center at the junction of these main axes, 
closely linked with an art and educational 
center at the Art Museum, an administra- 
tive center at the City Hall, and a trans- 
portation center at Gateway Park. 

(3) The acceptance and developmen of 
the unsurpassed possibilities of a neglected 
water front. 

Each of these features has been carefully 
studied in the light of past experi.nce 
and with reference to the best examples 
along the same lines to be found in all parts 
of the world. It is interesting to note that 
in not a few instances these examples have 
been found in South American cities. 


It is not the 
Doing with- 
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From first to last the reasons for the recor 
mendation of certain kinds of developme! 
have been clearly given. The pride of tl 
citizens, furthermore, is repeatedly a 
pealed to and along such logical lines | 
these: 

‘There is in America much insisteuce ¢ 
‘civic pride.’ The city where the citize 
must be besought to take pride in his er 
is the city that is not worth being prov 
about. ‘Civic pride’ is a mighty ely 
asset—but it comes, not from much tal 
but from great accomplishment. Cou 
any more useless effort be conceived thé 
to exhort Parisians to be proud of Pari 
Create the Minneapolis that this repo} 
shows can easily be created, and it will n 
be possible to suppress civie pride. The 
is in Ameria much insistence on ely 
pride.” 

There is an interesting chapter on “T 
Limitation of Skyscrapers,’ which, if t 
arguments presented are correct, and the 
is every reason to believe they are, shou 
sound the doom of this interesting arel} 
tectural product of the present time 

Minneapolis has a system of water par 
linked by water ways which is said to | 
the greatest in America. The present pk 
looks toward a development. of this syste} 
on a most extensive scale. Especial) 
notable is this plan with reference to t 
development of the water fronts—a featu 
of civic development in America which hj 
been seriously neglected. 

The so-called minor matters, such 
tree-planting, lamp-posts and other stre’ 
fixtures are carefully dealt with. 

In conclusion the economic side of ei} 
planning is considered and the practic 
value and actual money value of beans 
together with comfort and convenience s) 
forth. 

The authors of this report declare th) 
the commercial appeal of art, the econom/! 
power of beauty, is as great today as it ev) 
was and as potent on this side of the Atlant} 
or Pacific as on the other; and they al) 
insist that the same motive which actuate! 
the Civic Commission in the making of tk} 
plan controls in the main the avera) 
citizen of Minneapolis in his relation 
the city’s betterment. 


well grounded on fact. 
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